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“Because I was nervous—a ‘Grumpy Grandpa’ — 


my doctor started me on Postum.” 


“My grandchildren made me realize how irritable and 
nervous I was. ‘Gee, Grandpa’s grumpy!’ I heard them 
whispering. Was there something wrong with my nerves? 

“The doctor didn’t think so. He asked if I’d been 
sleeping well. I hadn’t. Then he asked if I’d been drink- 
ing lots of coffee. I had. It seems many people can’t 
take the caffein in coffee and I’m one of them. Change 
to Postum, the doctor advised. It’s 100‘, caffein-free— 
can’t make you nervous or keep you awake. 

“Did my grandchildren notice the difference? They 
certainly did. When you sleep well, when you’re not on 
edge, you have lots more patience. I’m sold on Postum 

I like the way it makes me feel. You will too!” 


Postum is 100% coffee-free 
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THE COVER shows John L. 
Wilson, twelve-year-old sev- 
enth grader, and his sister Jan- 
ice, age ten and in the fifth 
grade. The children attend 
Dayton, Pennsylvania, United 
Presbyterian Church, where 
both parents are active mem- 
bers. Their father, physician 
finds time to serve as an elder, church- 


(See A UNICEF Hal- 


Arthur R. Wilson, 
school teacher, and choir member. 
loween.) 


This year Laymen’s Sunday falls on October 16, but Pres- 
ident Theodore A. Gill of San Francisco Theological Sem- 
inary thinks it should be observed every Sunday. (See 
Grown-up Christian Education.) This article is adapted 
from an address given by Dr. Gill at General Assembly last 
May. 


The Rude Trumpet marks both Reformation Sunday (Oc- 
tober 30) and the 400th anniversary of the Scottish Refor- 
mation, which is being observed this month in Edinburgh. 
The poem’s author, Henry R. Mahler, Jr., is minister of the 
Woodland Presbyterian Church in Nashville, Tennessee. 


A Church in the Heart of Glasgow profiles one of the 
parishes in “the Mother Church of Presbyterianism” which 
are meeting head-on some major problems of industrial so- 
ciety. Its author, Lyman B. Stookey, assistant minister of the 
Grosse Pointe Memorial Church in Michigan, spent three 
weeks observing the Reverend Tom Allan's congregation in 
Glasgow. 
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‘When You Retire’ 

« ...Ada Campbell Rose’s article on re- 
tirement in the September 1, 1960, issue 
of PRESBYTERIAN LiFe is the sanest pres- 
entation of the subject that I have seen. 

.I am a retired octogenarian, and I 
have learned . . . that a retired man with 
adequate income from Social Security, 
pension, and/or dividends still needs 
some minor compensation from purpose- 
ful occupational activity for psycholog- 
ical reasons. 

To give grandma some knitting to do 
just to keep her busy is no good. The 
same principle applies to men. Just to get 
the paper daily, or go on an errand to 
the food store, or put out the rubbish or 
garbage, is enough to make a chap go 
nuts, especially if he has led an active 
life in several ways as I have... . 

—SAMUEL GRAYDON 
Flemington, New Jersey 


« ...I “retired” when I was seventy, but 
only because my wife was blind and I 
intended to spend my time reading to 
her. ... After her death I took another 
church—a small one in a dying neighbor- 
hood—no future, small salary. Now, two- 
and-a-half years later, my advice to those 
about to retire is “Don’t.” There are lots 
of little churches that would love to get 
old (no, elderly) ministers to take care of 
them. And there are a lot of big churches 
that would employ “retired” men as par- 
ish visitors. Small salary, pension, Social 
Security—probably better off than be- 


fore! —F. J. MaLzarp 


Minister, Olivct United Presbyterian Church 
Detroit, Michigan 


« ...I am a structural engineer ap- 
proaching my seventieth birthday, with 
more than forty-eight years of productive 
work behind me... [After retirement 
last March] I volunteered to assist the 
Reverend W. Marcus Kendall, who is in 
charge of financing new churches, educa- 
tional buildings, and manses for the 
Church Extension Board of Chicago 
Presbytery. Under his direction, I visit 
the churches under construction at least 
once each week and make a thorough in- 
spection. In my notebook, I record my 
findings, which I report to Mr. Kendall. 
If possible, I expedite the construction 
and make certain that all contracts are 
properly executed. I keep a set of graphic 
charts showing the progress of each trade 
on each structure for Mr. Kendall’s ready 
reference. . . . Occasionally I investigate 
repair problems in old churches which 





the presbytery is requested to finance, | 
enjoy my work and feel that I am contrib 
uting of my knowledge and talent 
Christ’s Church on earth. 

I believe many retired architects ay 
engineers would find the same satisfa 
tion in a similar capacity in other presby. 
teries. —Joun F. Serrrm 

River Forest, Ming 


Ministry to Servicemen 

« I was disturbed when...I read jj 
[“Mount Holly’s Full-Time Neighbor’ 
P.L., August 1, 1960] that a churd 
worker's salary was paid by funds om 
tributed through the One Great Hour 
Sharing. I do not wish to depreciate th 
fine work [Mrs. Davenport] is doing 
[as a parish visitor to military personnd 
in civilian communities in the U.S.A} 
Nevertheless, I feel I speak for a great 
number of Presbyterian families when | 
say that our contribution to One Grea 
Hour of Sharing represents  sacrificid 
giving that in some small way might ful- 
fill Christ’s commandment in Matthew 
25:34-40. Were we wrong in assuming 
that these funds were to be used exclus- 
ively to alleviate the physical suffering 
experienced by our brothers in Chris 


abroad? —Mrs. Roserrt Korn 
Hightstown, New Jersey 





The special offering for the Ministy 
to Service Personnel was discontinued in 
1958. Since then support of this work 
has been provided through the World 
Relief and Emergency Service Program 
(One Great Hour of Sharing) and the 
General Mission Program. Bulk of the 
1959 receipts for the One Great Hour of 
Sharing Program ($1,884,170) did go for 
overseas relief; $78,800 was spent for the 
ministry to servicemen overseas, $1ll; 
760 for the work with servicemen in the 
United States. —THE EDITORS 


‘A Confession of Faith’ 

« ... Before the brief statement of faith 
(P.L., September 15, 1960) is finally ac 
cepted, I hope some layman minds ca 
go to work on it to substitute down-to- 
earth language that will make it more 
intelligible to modern Christians. 

My suggestion. would be that several 
individuals whose specialty is analytical 
philosophy . . . be called in to redraft it 
so that the ordinary layman will know 
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exactly “what it means.” Also, to be 
widely used and truly effective, it should 
be briefer. —Mrs. Joun W. Lee 


Indianapolis, Indiané 
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October 23—World Order Sunday 
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Almighty God, who dost hold us to account for the use of 
all our powers and privileges: 

Give us charity, we pray Thee, to regard all men as our brethren, 

and to share with them the heritage we have received from Thee. 

Deliver us from pride, prejudice, and arrogancy. 

Put far from us all selfishness and malice. 

suspicion, envy, and anger, and the unrighteous passions 

which make men to be enemies one of another. 

Turn all peoples unto Thee, that, following Thy 

holy example and united in Thy service, 

They may become one brotherhood in Thee. 


O Lord, who in Thy wisdom didst lead our forefathers 

to this good land wherein they found liberty and freedom 
to worship Thee: 

We beseech Thee ever to guide our nation in the way of 

Thy truth and peace, so that we may never fail in the blessing 

which Thou hast promised to that people whose God is the Lord. 


Our Father, who in Thy providence hast appointed to every man 
his work: 

We pray that our nation’s next President will be 

a man well pleasing in Thy sight: given to justice, 

preserving honesty, and enlarging the hope of our people. 

Grant each of us wisdom and true discernment. 

Help us, then, to put away anxiety 

as in supplication and thanksgiving we make our requests 

known to Thee. We pray that Thy peace may possess every heart 

and rule in all the nations of the world; 

Through Jesus Christ Thy Son our Lord. Amen. 


Adapted from The Book of Common Worship 


October 30—Reformation Sunday 
November 8—Election Day 








Not pulpit-ministers only, 
but pew-ministers need 
to learn, for books swim 
like corpuscles in 


Presb yterian blood 


by THeopore A. GILL 


verY October in the town where I used to preach 

came a day called Laymen’s Sunday. And every 

October I got all riled up about that day. It 

wasn't the fact that a layman was supposed to 

preach on the annual occasion that got me. The Sunday 

morning when a minister gets to listen to a guest 

preacher is always pleasant, but even better is the Sat- 

urday night before when the books can stand uncracked 

and the typewriter can stand untouched and the mind 

can rest oh so easy and the minister might even go to 

a show. For sheer, unadulterated, boneless sloth there 

is nothing to touch a minister’s Saturday night with no 
sermon on Sunday. 

No, it wasn’t the layman in the pulpit that bothered 
me about Laymen’s Sunday. It was just the redundancy 
of the idea. Isn't every Sunday Laymen’s Sunday? And 
if it isn’t, whose Sunday is it? Whose Sundays are all 
the othe? fifty-one Sundays of the year? Certainly no 
Sunday is the preacher’s day, though many people think 
all of them are. The minister's Sunday labors are only 
the visible fraction of the great submerged berg of 
his whole ministry. There is hardly any sense in which 
Sunday could be called his day. 

Nor is it the organist’s day, nor the soloist’s day, nor 
the choir’s day, nor the sexton’s day. No, it is not the 
special day of any one of us because it is always the 
special day of all of us. Every Sunday is Laymen’s Sun- 
day, for Sunday has only ene significance—it is the day 
when all of us, Christians, gather to worship God, to 
do him honor and give him thanks, and thus to refresh 
our own spirits and to rededicate our own lives. That 
is the obvious reason why the idea of a special, particu- 
lar day’s being called Laymen’s Sunday used to bother 
me. But by itself that would have been a very superficial 
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reason for a superficial feeling. A more serious argument 
for a more serious reservation lay in the distinction 
implied by such a day between laymen and clergy. 
Christians can’t talk about ministers and laymen as if 
these were two side-by-side orders of Christian. They 
are not. If they are anything, laity and ministry ar 
interpenetrating aspects of each Christian. 

If laymen are men who need help in their Christian 
thinking and believing, who need leadership in their 
corporate existence, who need help in their private lives, 
then the man in the pulpit is as much a layman as any- 
one in the pews. Now that I am no longer a parish min- 
ister but a kind of journeyman preacher, I seize every 
chance I get to cry out for all those who preach and 
teach the Word of God to their fellow Christians: we 
are not different in physical or mental or spiritual make 
up. We, too, have our fears and worries and fretting 
concerns. We have our secret hopes and unmentioned 
dreams. And unmentionable dreams. Pain is no less 
hurtful, nor disappointment any less poignant for us. 
Grief bites just as sharply, horizons can close in just as 
suddenly, discouragement rides as heavily on us as 00 
anyone. The man in the pulpit needs the same kind of 
lift and help and encouragement as the man in the 
pews. Both need guidance and instruction. From the 
point of view of need and equipment, we are all needy, 
ill-equipped laymen. 

In the same way, we are all priests and ministers. 
The only Christians there are are priests, Each of us, 
in his own place and in his own way, is expected to be 
a priest, ministering by word or thought or deed to 
the children of God, in the name of God. From each 
Christian is expected the same knowledge of God, the 
same degree of piety, the same Christian life. Some are 
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not measured against lower standards in faith and life, 
ad then called laymen, while others are held up 
against loftier measures and then called the clergy. 
Not at all, Each of us is measured by the single stand- 
ad of God, and of each is expected priestly faith and 
life and reflection. As Christians, we all are priests. As 
Christians, each of us has his parish, which is where he 
lives. As Christians, each of us has his message and 
mission, which is the same. To Christians, every pew is 
a pulpit. Any among us who may once have thought 
of themselves as recipient laymen must speedily reacti- 
vate themselves as the ministers of God they are as 
believers. 

Not with deliberate speed, either; with precipitous 
speed. For the world is desperate now for the particu- 
lar ministry of those whom we still so carelessly call 
laymen. The place where Christ’s battles are to be 
fought and where his help is to be brought is not only 
in the church where the professional clergyman per- 
forms his ministry, but in those other parishes in daily 
morals, home life, school and market place, politics, 
economics, international relationships. Those are the 
places where the world is in crisis and where Christian- 
ity is therefore in crisis, and those are the places where 
our so-called laymen live, where they act and think, 
where they perform the bulk of their ministry. Golden- 
hearted, silver-tongued preachers can homileticize un- 
til they're blue in the face, but it is the pulpiteers in the 
pews who will make or break the witness: practical 
Christians showing at home and at work the practicality 
of their faith; realistic Christians living in the real 





world, demonstrating the realism of their faith. 
That is the difficulty with Laymen’s Sunday. Any 
%easion which seeks to celebrate the ministry of all 
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believers by giving one or two laymen very preachery 
things to do—leading the responsive reading, doing the 
New Testament lesson—once a year is exactly what we 
do not mean by the priesthood of believers. A layman 
does not become a priest when he is “used” by the 
preacher around the church or in the service. 

It is reassuring to note that the layman is indeed 
more and more ready to exercise his appropriate min- 
istry within the priesthood of all believers. Apparently 
the revived theology of the laity has already carried 
the day. The only trouble is that, as far as I can see, the 
layman at large has done little to get ready for the 
ministry to which he now obediently proceeds. Every- 
body seems to have missed the fact that some prepara- 
tion has always heretofore been deemed an appropriate 
approach to any ministry seriously meant. 

Unprepared ministers have always mistaken the nar- 
row crib of their own misinformation for the whole 
cosmos of fact, and so (if we are not careful) will the 
laity, at last reclaiming its long overlooked ordination 
and stepping forward as it has every right to do, speak- 
ing for Christians and the Church. An uneducated min- 
istry, be it in pulpit or in pew, can only generalize its 
private prejudices, loyalties, affiliations. Such ministers, 
ordained or unordained, simply baptize their own poli- 
tics, making partisan campaign oratory into Christian 
proclamation by appending a “thus saith the Lord.” 
So the Church will find itself being used by uninformed 
Christians now bidden to its ministry—used to sustain 
a particular social system or an economic doctrine or a 
political party, because the suddenly enlarged ministry 
has taken no time to inform or exercise its critical 
Christian judgment. 

An ill-formed, uninstructed (Continued on page 43) 
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A UNICEF 
Halloween 





Dayton, Pennsylvania, youngsters have 
discovered that the trick is to treat 


by ELeanor DrumMonD 


with photographs by JERomE K. ANDERSEN 


One morning last October Mrs. Lewis Walker of Pocketing the coins, Eugene surprised his 
Dayton, Pennsylvania, got a late start, and it looked by saying, “Mom, I am going to add this to the mong 
as though she just wouldn't have time to pack a lunch I've been saving for UNICEF. If you hurry, youe 
for her eight-year-old son, Eugene. make me a peanut butter sandwich. I'll be satisfied wi 

“Here is thirty-five cents,” she said to the boy. “I that, a couple of cookies, and an apple.” 
think you'd better eat in the school cafeteria today.” Eugene was getting ready for the Halloween 


Planning committee meets in Glade Run parsonage to work Dovie Bussard, Barbara Calhoun, Judy Snyder, Connie Moor, 
out street assignments for town’s UNICEF Halloween drive. and Dottie Elkin prepare collection boxes and paper pump 
Mesdames Robert Smith, Thoburn Stull (chairman), Thelma kin receipts. Neighboring dairy donated milk cartons, Two 
Bussard, Roy Gould, and Glenn Doverspike represent women’s teen-agers from each church work with planning committe. 
associations of Dayton’s churches. Mrs. Doverspike could Dottie’s father was one of the merchants who permitied 
not get baby sitter, so brought son, Wayne, along. youngsters to set up UNICEF displays in store window. 
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Maskers depart after begging treat from resident of town. 
Youngsters who call on farmers in rural areas are trans- 
ported by car because of distances involved. Each group 
has leader who carries collection box and turns it in at 
one of three parties given for children at end of drive. 
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out street assignments for town’s UNICEF Halloween drive. 
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Pocketing the coins, Eugene surprised his moth 
by saying, “Mom, I am going to add this to them 
I've been saving for UNICEF. If you hurry, yous 
make me a peanut butter sandwich. I'll be satisfied wit 
that, a couple of cookies, and an apple.” 

Eugene was getting ready for the Halloween Trd 


Dovie Bussard, Barbara Calhoun, Judy Snyder, Connie Moor, 
and Dottie Elkin prepare collection boxes and paper pump 
kin receipts. Neighboring dairy donated milk cartons, Two 
teen-agers from each church work with planning committe. 
Dottie’s father was one of the merchants who permiitie 
youngsters to set up UNICEF displays in store window. 
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Maskers depart after begging treat from resident of town. 
Youngsters who call on farmers in rural areas are trans- 
ported by car because of distances involved. Each group 
has leader who carries collection box and turns it in at 
one of three parties given for children at end of drive. 
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A UNICEF 


Halloween 


CONTINUED 










Mrs. Stull, Joanne Shilling, and Mrs. Bussard tally up 
the night's receipts while young people frolic upstairs. 
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At party for teen-agers, Judy Nolf leads Darlene Repine in 
race to chew up string in order to win marshmallow priz. 


or Treat for UNICEF, and he intended not only to ask 
grownups to give money but to contribute himself. His 
enthusiasm for the United Nations Children’s Fund- 
better known as UNICEF-—is shared by the 850 inhab 
itants of this western Pennsylvania town and its outly- 
ing farms. Having participated in the annual Halloween 
enterprise since 1957, adults and youngsters know about 
UNICEF and what it does. They know that the orgat- 
ization sends food, medicines, and other aids to help 
millions of children in lands where hunger and disease 
are taken for granted. 

The Women’s Association of the 150-year-old Glade 
Run Presbyterian Church introduced the idea that the 
churches in and around Dayton cooperate in sponsor 
ing Trick or Treat for UNICEF. Mrs. Thoburn Stull, 
a high school teacher and wife of the Glade Run pastot, 
has been chairman of the planning committee for the 
last three years. In addition to the churches, the schools 
businessmen, and city officials have supported the pro} 
ect wholeheartedly. The first time the youngsters wel 
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Weary from evening’s excitement, Marla Rupp and Cheryl Klingensmith have no appetite 
for Halloween cookies and punch; patiently wait for parents to take them home to bed. 


out as good-will ambassadors for UNICEF they col- 
lected $122.63. 

Last year, despite a chilling rain which had been 
falling almost constantly since early morning, 150 boys 
and girls braved the elements to collect $200.63 of the 
$1,500,000 total sent to UNICEF by Trick or Treaters 
in thousands of American communities. 

Adults have welcomed the opportunity which a 
UNICEF Halloween affords to channel youthful ener- 
gies along constructive rather than destructive lines. 
There are some neighborhoods, however, where young- 
sters ask Treats for UNICEF on one night and on the 
next perpetrate the traditional Halloween pranks. In 
Dayton, Trick or Treat for UNICEF has actually re- 
Placed mischief night as the children’s only Halloween 
activity, though even there a few youngsters try to do 
good and mischief at the same time. Last year one sharp 
adult leader spotted a boy armed with a piece of soap 
“to mark the property of people I don’t like,” he said. 
When reminded that a UNICEF child does not indulge 
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in such antics, the lad meekly surrendered the soap. 

In the next two weeks, over 2,000,000 American chil- 
dren will be Trick or Treating for others. The Hal- 
loween project originated over ten years ago when the 
Reverend Clyde M. Allison, then editor of the Junior-Hi 
Kit, advised the young people in Presbyterian churches 
to collect items of clothing and supplies for Church 
World Service. In 1950 the Kit suggested that the 
youngsters collect money to buy milk for hungry chil- 
dren overseas. Since 1951 UNICEF has sponsored the 
Halloween project nationally, involving ever increasing 
numbers of youngsters in “history's greatest project 
carried out by children to help children.” 


A Trick or Treat Kit containing planning and pub- 
licity materials, plus carton stickers and identification 
tags for twenty-five children, may be secured by send- 
ing $1.00 to the U.S. Committee for UNICEF, P.O. 
Box 1618, Church Street Station, New York 8, New 
York. 
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the attack 
on eaneer 


Dr. John Roderick Heller, who has been 
deacon and elder in both The United Pres- 
byterian Church and the Presbyterian 
Church U.S. (Southern), is probably the 
most prominent figure in the world-wide war 
on man’s most dreaded disease 


by JAMES W. HOFFMAN 












Cancer is the number two killer in this country, sy. 
passed only by the circulatory diseases. Because offessivel 
the feeling of hopelessness, the intense suffering, anqgioning 
the mutilation it too often causes, cancer is probably ard 
the most dreaded of all diseases. Befor 

Yet as recently as the closing years of World War Jas su” 
cancer could not be mentioned on the radio and wasghe bes 
rarely named in newspapers. The word was taboo. Theqpepatt 





American Society for the Control of Cancer (nowjpame V' 
named the American Cancer Society) raised onlyget dis 
$350,000 a year. All of this money was spent in thegeppoim 
treatment of the disease by methods then known; notaff He ¥ 
penny went into research on the causes, cure, and pre. ease it 


vention of cancer. Nor did the Federal government dp disease 
anything about cancer research. Helle 
In the final year of the war, due largely to the efforts HeenteTs 
of comedians Bob Hope and Fibber McGee and Molhy, self ou 
and publicist Albert Lasker, the ban on mentioning ably 
cancer on radio and other mass media was broken. An §Fight | 
intensive campaign of education for the early detection § I 
of cancer was launched, and money in the millions was §” do | 
raised to fight it. Today the United States Government §Y®°Y ‘ 
spends nearly a hundred million a year for cancer re g Nets 
search; the American Cancer Society, $9,250,000. And lung ¢ 
a number of private organizations, some with enormous smoke 
backing, are searching for the cause and cure of the § Nation 
disease. eral 0 


Probably no one has been more deeply involved in weigh 
these developments than a genial, energetic United Dr. 
Presbyterian elder named John Roderick Heller. For da ¥ 
twelve vears director of the National Cancer Institute Wash 
near Washington, D.C., Dr. Heller moved to New York tobace 
last summer to assume headship of the Sloan-Kettering prisal 
Institute and Memorial Center. As this meant going Cs 

Q 


from the second largest cancer study project on earth 
to the largest, Dr. Heller could probably be fairly called thoug 
the number one cancer fighter of the world. is strc 








The range of Dr. Heller’s talents is so broad that ing 
his work must be described in a hyphenated phrase; smok 
he is a physician-scientist-executive, coordinating the facts 
work of many doctors and scientists in the tangled lines numt 
of research on cancer. ing. | 

Born and reared in Fairplay, South Carolina, “Rod po 
Heller grew up in the Presbyterian Church U.S. (South é 
ern) of the village. After his work had made him a ana 
citizen of the world, he deliberately modified his the 
“Southern accent,” acquiring a more cosmopolitan es 
speech. “I had to do a lot of public speaking,” he ex 
plains, “and like many people from the South, I learned saa 
that audiences found me hard to understand. When ! nd 
go back home now, people say I talk like a Yankee [no And 
Yankee would say so], but in a few days I’m back to right 
speaking as I did as a child.” H 

Dr. Heller became a deacon, ther elder, in the Pres thet 
byterian Church U.S., and remained in that denomina an 
tion until his assignment in 1948 to the Cancer Institute ba 
in Bethesda, Maryland. There he and his family joined wn 


Warner Memorial Presbyterian Church (U.S.A.), and 
he again undertook the offices of deacon and elder, sue vty 
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ntry, sur. 
cause offpessively. He finds, he says, “no differences worth men- 


‘ing, andjioning” in the two Presbyterian branches, and looks 
Drobablygforward to eventual union. 

‘| Before retiring from the U.S. Public Health Service 
War [fast summer, Dr, Heller had been a civil servant since 
and wayhe beginning of his medical career. Starting in the 
Department of Health of the State of Georgia, he be- 


0 


00. The 

r (nowfeame venereal disease clinician of Arkansas, then vene- 
ed onlypeal disease control officer of Tennessee. In 1934 he was 
t in thegappointed to the U.S. Public Health Service. 


He was made Chief of the Division of Venereal Dis- 
es in 1943—in the height of wartime, when venereal 
liseases are most rampant and difficult to control. Dr. 
Heller traveled the nation setting up rapid-treatment 
centers. “Thanks to penicillin,” he says, he worked him- 
self out of the job. In 1948 he was given what is prob- 
ably the toughest medical assignment of our times: 
Fight cancer. 

In 1957 Dr. Heller, who only wants to be left alone 
todo his work, was catapulted into a national contro- 
rnment @versy of the first order. In a ten-page interview in U.S. 
cer re. gNews & World Report, he revealed many facts about 
0. And @ ung cancer which made highly unpleasant reading for 
ormous gmokers and the tobacco industry. As Director of the 
of the @ National Cancer Institute and Assistant Surgeon Gen- 

eral of the U.S. Public Health Service, his words bore 
ved in q Weight and were widely quoted. ; 
United @ Dr. Heller himself has never smoked, but as the son 
r. For § fa tobacco-growing state and longtime resident of the 
stitute | Vashington area, he has personal friends among the 
» York § tobacco lobbyists on Capitol Hill. There were no re- 
tering § Ptisals for the magazine article, Dr. Heller says, but 
going § % course he had a lot of arguments on his hands. 
earth ‘Tam not a crusader about smoking,” he says. “Even 
called § though the case against smoking as a cause of cancer 
is stronger now than it was in 1957, I’m not campaign- 
| that | ing to get people to give it up. If anyone wants to quit 
vrase. § Smoking, it ought to be his own free decision. Since the 
¢ the § facts about smoking and cancer have come to light, a 
number of my own medical colleagues have quit smok- 
ing. But then others haven't. In either case, I feel it’s 
Rod’ & their own business.” 

The only point at which Dr. Heller advocates tipping 
the scales toward a no-smoking position is the case of 
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> efforts 
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lines 


outh- 


: children. “I do think young people ought to be given 
litan @ the facts about the hazards of smoking before they 
. ex. § “ake it up. This is a projection, of course—but the studies 
med § 2©W show that a teen-ager who starts smoking this 
en | § Year and lives out a normal life-span for his generation 
[no stands a one-in-twelve chance of getting lung cancer. 


k to | And that’s pretty high. I think young people have a 
right to be informed about the odds.” 

He is “annoyed” but not seriously upset by the fact 
ints that in most newspapers cigarette advertising takes up 
tute | “4Uare feet of space, while announcements by himself 
ned | other scientists about the medical aspects of smok- 
and § 'S are relegated to an inch or so on a back page. But 
as a medical man he has offered tobacco men among 
his friends some free advice about advertising, 


res- 
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“As a change from harping on filters, taste, and so 
on,” he suggests, “some tobacco company ought to run 
one of the big, simple, full-page message-to-the-public 
type of advertisement. It would say in effect that the 
company is fully aware of the relationship between 
smoking and cancer, but believes that many Americans 
will elect to continue the calculated risk for the pleasure 
they derive from tobacco. Meanwhile the company’s 
own scientists are seeking to discover and isolate the 
cancer-causing agents in tobacco so that smoking will 
be safe. 

“It seems to me that the public would welcome such 
refreshing honesty and make a swing to that company’s 
products.” 

It is not recorded, however, that any tobacco com- 
pany has acted upon Dr. Heller’s suggestion. 


n 1959, Dr. Heller was once again thrust into the 
national limelight when he was made “cover- 
boy” of Time Magazine (July 27), and once 
again had to face the music for stating the scien- 

tific truth about smoking. He still insists that he is “no 
puritan or fanatic” about tobacco, but admits that he 
feels it is “better never to start,” and is glad that his wife 
and three sons are all nonsmokers. 

In 1956, after eight years as head of the National 
Cancer Institute, Dr. Heller contracted cancer himself 
—at the intersection of the nostril and lip. An operation 
removed the malignancy and replaced ravaged tissue 
with grafted skin. 

This operation was performed over a week end, and 
on Monday Dr. Heller was back on his job. “It was 
pretty uncomfortable,” he admits, “but nothing worth 
missing my work.” He likes to point to himself as a 
cured cancer victim to reassure other patients, espe- 
cially victims of facial cancers, so devastating to appear- 
ance and personality. He provides an object lesson, too, 
on the advantage of prompt detection and treatment. 
The photograph on page 12 was taken well after Dr. 
Heller's operation, and shows that the results of his 
surgery are almost invisible. The writer, after several 
hours with Dr. Heller, would never have detected any 
medical work on his face if the doctor himself had not 
pointed it out. 

As cancer knows no national boundaries and shows 
no preference for any ideology over another, almost 
every country of any size maintains some cancer re- 
search. “Next to the U.S.A.,” Dr. Heller says, “I'd name 
Britain, Russia, France, the Scandinavian countries, and 
Japan as most prominent.” 

Research groups in the many nations exchange their 
findings freely, for the campaign against cancer is an 
all-humanity enterprise. Earlier this year Dr. Heller 
visited Russia and Poland to study the work of scien- 
tists behind the Lron Curtain. “So far as we could tell, 
they were perfectly frank and open-handed about shar- 
ing their results with us.” 

As a member of the executive committee of the Inter- 
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national Union against Cancer, Dr. Heller puts in a 
good deal of time in airplanes. “I suppose I’m a million- 
miler, but I never bothered to keep count. There's 
enough of the boy in me yet that I enjoy flying. It’s 
still an adventure.” He has worked in forty-eight of the 
fifty states, and expects to add Hawaii to his list this 
fall. He has followed the trail of knowledge about can- 
cer through the Middle East, most of the countries of 
Europe and South America, Mexico, and Canada. 
Later this year the trail will lead him to Japan. 

He has not yet gone to India or Southeast Asia, and 
the reason for the omission reveals a significant fact 
about cancer. “It’s a disease of longevity, and to that 
extent of the highly-developed countries. Of course 
some children and young people contract cancer, and 
Asia has some of it. But in countries where life expec- 
tancy is around thirty, most people just don't live long 
enough to get cancer. This is one of the reasons, too, 
why in America and Europe the incidence of cancer has 
increased so markedly. For several generations our lon- 
gevity has been rising sharply.” 


IKE sO Many men and women at the top of the top 
in their chosen fields, Dr. Heller has an open, 
relaxed, unpretentious manner, with an easy 
cordiality for everyone from the visiting dig- 

nitary of science from an important foreign power to 
the maintenance men at the Memorial Center. His 
private life is simplicity itself. “I haven't had time for 
any hobbies the last few years,” he says. “I used to love 
golf, and I was pretty good at it—played a game in the 
seventies or eighties. But a round of golf kills half a day 
—and I just don’t have a morning or afternoon to spare 
any more.” 

And like another scientist whose profile has appeared 
in this magazine, Dr. Herald Cox (P.L., June 1, 1960), 
Dr. Heller never caught the rash of religious skepticism 
which accompanied the over-famous science-versus-re- 
ligion controversy of the period following World War I. 
Along with Dr. Cox, Dr. Heller has known “a few ag- 
nostics ..., but most of the hundreds of physicians and 
scientists I've worked with were earnest, conscientious 
members of churches.” 

Dr. Heller wonders now and then about “the public 
image of the scientist. 

“People seem to think of us as a race apart in some 
way. Apparently they don’t realize that outside the lab- 
oratory we're no different from other men. We have our 
problems; we love our families. We have our fears and 
tensions. We're aware of our need for religion—or in 
some cases not aware of it—the same as are men in any 
other profession.” 
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In addition to his work as deacon and elder, Dr, He 
ler has served the two Presbyterian Churches as teach 
of juniors, and later of adult Bible classes. Once he y, 
asked to address a church group, and assigned the tit 
“The Christian View of Cancer.” He chose to broad 
the topic to include medical history generally, » 
showed that by far the greatest progress has been ma 
by the Christian peoples. The compassion for hur 
suffering demonstrated and enjoined by Christ is app, 
ently the most effective motivation for medical researd 
“In the ancient world,” Dr. Heller says, “the best med 
cal care was reserved for kings and nobles. And in so 
non-Christian places today, if there are not enoy 
doctors to go around, the ruling classes have first 
But Christian medical missionaries have planted t 
idea that God cares about all suffering people, regarl 
less of status.” 

Dr. Heller does not pretend to understand why, j 
God’s world, some cell-groups should run amok andi 
flict the horrors of cancer on human beings. He observ 
however, that “often the victim of an incurable illneg 
will turn to God, and take a serious look at his ownlik 
for the first time.” 

Doctors, he says, see a lot of nobility. “Many tims 
I've heard a patient say, “Well, Doctor, if I've only x 
months to live, is there any way my case can be used fr 
research?’ ” 

He can only conclude, he says, that “in some wa 
inscrutable to us, illness must be a part of God’s pla. 
But I’m sure he wants us to cure it if we can, and if 
succeed, then that must have been part of his plan, too’ 

A very personal sympathy for people facing deathi 
part of Dr. Heller's equipment. “When our oldest by 
was a baby, I had an illness diagnosed first as a formd 
heart disease that would leave me little time to live. 
was three months before we learned that it was some 
thing very much less serious. 

“During those months I worried about not having 
enough life insurance, and was depressed about leaving 
my wife and baby. But I had no profound religious e& 
periences. I had grown up in the Church, and trusting 
God to take care of me in life or death was so ingrained 
I hardly had to think about it.” 

The mammoth advance on cancer set in motion bf 
the world’s doctors and scientists in the past fiftes 
years has already recorded solid gains. Until recentl 
only one in four cancer victims was cured; now it is o® 
in three. Although surgery and radiation are still tl 
predominant treatments, it is likely that drugs wi 
emerge as equal or better. Researchers in the Unitel 
States, Britain, Russia, and Japan are devoting muchd 
their anti-cancer attention to drug possibilities. Bi 
thus far results have been better with mice than met 

Meanwhile Dr. Heller is conservatively hopeftl 
“With an accelerated and orderly effort to find the a 
swers to cancer, we are going to get them.” When 
have found, he says, one root cause of one kind of et 
cer, we will “have our foot in the door of mankind's me 
terrible killer.” 
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by Henry R. Manuter, Jr. 


ny ti : . : . 
: ne The Scottish peasant John Knox in Frankfurt, 
only , , 
YS entered the priesthood orthodox, in Geneva, 


used fa but the shocked echoes from Patrick Hamilton’s ten years of foreign apprenticeship 
burning till the “Lords of the Congregation” summoned him 
me WE and the winds of heresy blowing free from back across the miles, 
d's plat across the sea and by July of 1559 he was in Edinburgh, 
nd if “infected the Haddington notary-priest thundering 
jan, too till we find him on guard with a two-handed sword from the premier pulpit of the Church of St. Giles. 
deaths while good George Wishart stood preaching the 
dest bor Word. Beautiful Mary, Queen of the Scots, 


| formd Soon Wishart, too, was burned at the stake, ascended the throne and unflinchingly stood 

o live. and the reek of his burning drifting over moor on the right to say mass in Holyrood. 

AS SOME and glen Notably unbewitched by the bewitching Queen, 
did its work, John Knox, unmoved by her tantrums or tears, 

; having and sowed across Scotland the seeds of the solemnly lectured the frustrated lass 

leaving reformed Kirk. on the God-imposed duties attending a throne, 


FiOUS et while the vacillating nobles maneuvered between 
trusting Gray St. Andrews by the cold north sea, the unyielding Reformer and the lovely young 
grain = beleaguered in siege but religiously free, Queen. 

offered its pulpit to the burgeoning Knox, 
tion bf = but soon the rude trumpet blowing its first When a leader of men is disciplined, devout, 
t fiftees hesitant sound and the opponent is frivolous, irresponsible, vain, 


recent! was throttled in silence as the French took the town. the ultimate outcome is seldom in doubt. 
it is on 
still te Nineteen months as a galley slave John Knox bade fair to “ding his pulpit 
igs Wi = gave John Knox his maturation: into blads,” 
Unitel§ and the rhythm of the oars paced the “sobbes of and in one hour put more life into his congregation 
much d his harte”’; than five hundred trumpets, 


es. Buf as his body hardened, his spirit hardened; and fought spiritual wickedness in high places, 
in mes’ =a8 his muscles knotted, his mind firmed; till lying at last on his deathbed 
hopefl# = and the iron entered his will; he ordered the Scriptures incessantly read. 
thear§ and the fear of God drove out all fear of man. 
hen we But the Kirk was alive and growing, 
of ar Exile: for unruly Scotland had heard 
d's mot in Berwick, in a rude age 
in Neweastlé, a rude trumpet blowing. 
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Evangelistic team spends many hours during night talk- 


ing to people who congregate at Glasgow coffee stalls. 


A church 
in the heart of Glasgow 


by LYMAN B. STOOKEY 


photographs by GEORGE PICKOW 


The sign is neon-yellow with black letters: A Church With The City At 


Its Heart. The city is Glasgow, Scotland: earliest port on the Atlantic coast Ti 


for ships from the Western Hemisphere, a center of trade and the home of 


seamen, child of the industrial revolution ... foggy, cold, badly housedj 


and traditionally plagued with unemployment. (CONTINUED ON PAGE 
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The Reverend Tom Allan, minister of St. George’s-Tron 
Church (in background ), chats with some of the people he 
has converted. Converts come mainly from run-down sec- 
tions of city; some have criminal records but have sev- 
ered underworld connections. Minister encourages even 
recent converts to act as evangelists wherever they live. 

















Mr. Allan pauses in doorway of tenement house follow: 
ing visit with family dwelling there. Scratched and 
scribbled-on dirty walls are common in Glasgow slums. 


And St. George’s-Tron Church (Presbyterian) is in 
the heart of the city, on Buchanan Street. To the north, 
up Buchanan’s Hill, there are cheap restaurants, one- 
night lodgings, the university, and the city housing proj- 
ects. To the south are the flashy new offices of interna- 
tional airlines K.L.M. and B.O.A.C., and Glasgow’s fash- 
ionable stores; across the “high street” are warehouses, 
tenements, Glasgow's “Bowery,” and then the harbor. 

To the west, in front of the church, are more small 
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business establishments. 

To the east are a bank, a post office, and row housing, 
blood brother of New York’s brownstones. Once the 
homes of wealthy merchants, these houses are now the 
offices of architects, lawyers, stockbrokers, tailors, 
wholesalers; above the offices are rooming houses for 
old men, young women, and the rest of a city’s nobodies. 

Until a few years ago there was nothing unusual 
about St. George’s Church. It was the sad tale, often 
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told, of a big city church, once thriving, now dying and 
on the verge of closing its doors. Then a young minister, 
Tom Allan, arrived. He was known to some in this coun- 
try for his work with Billy Graham’s New York cam- 
paign. In Scotland he was known as the one-time min- 
ister of another church in Glasgow, and as the head of 
the Church of Scotland’s new life movement. 

Today the church is alive. It is cosmopolitan. It is 
friendly. There are seven hundred people in church 
every Sunday, morning and evening. Stewardship giv- 
ing has more than tripled. But statistics never tell the 
whole story, and numbers are but a pale reflection of 
this church’s inner life. 

Here in St. George’s there are no “strangers or so- 
journers”; all are “fellow citizens with the saints.” Peo- 
ple here have found out what forgiveness is all about, 
and can cross class barriers. On a Sunday morning in 
the congregation a student of architecture may sit be- 
side a worker in a box factory. The one lives in student 
“digs” on the hill and the other in city housing, three 
rooms and a coal fireplace. Next may be a businessman 
in a board-of-directors double-breasted blue suit, ad- 
dress: Bearsden, one of Glasgow’s fashionable areas; in 
the same pew there may be a reformed alcoholic. 

In this kind of church the improbable happens: 

On a Sunday morning with the words, “This child is 
now received into Christ’s Church,” the illegitimate 
child of a former prostitute is baptized. 

A Bible study group organizes on a Saturday after- 
noon to paint the house of a member who is short of 
money. 

A tenement burns, and the Session votes to put up 
the residents until suitable housing can be found. 

In the “coffee stall” visits, we can see what happens 
to people who, in Tom Allan’s words, “become com- 
mandos for Christ.” 

The announcement from the pulpit gives little indi- 
cation: “On Friday night we will go to the coffee stalls, 
meeting for prayers beforehand at 10:30.” And so the 
people gather on Friday evening, a mixed group of some 
fifteen or twenty men and women. They hold a brief pe- 
riod of worship, just some prayers and a hymn. Then 
they hear their instructions from Tom Allan, and at 
eleven they depart. 

A coffee stall is a wooden, simple trailer-like affair 
with a short-order kitchen serving hamburgers, tea, and 
coffee. The stalls are the only legitimate places open in 
Glasgow after 11:00 p.at. In atmosphere the coffee stall 
is a cross between our American diner and a taproom, a 
meeting place of humankind: workers waiting for the 
last bus up the hill, students returning home late, plain 
idle folk who need a place to meet and someone to talk 
to, drunks, derelicts, juvenile delinquents, and a host of 
Clasgow’s underworld—gamblers, dope addicts, thieves, 
and prostitutes. 

The purpose of the mission is simple: to show interest 
in people, to bring understanding, and to talk about the 
meaning of Jesus Christ. By the time three o'clock in the 
morning comes and the stall closes, you may have 
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brought someone back to church to talk with one of the 
counselors, a minister or a layman experienced in deal- 
ing with men and women at the end of their tether. Or 
you may have spent the night with one man, seemingly 
getting nowhere. Perhaps words failed you. Perhaps you 
were scared. Perhaps the fellow didn’t trust you. And 
perhaps he was satisfied with his life and wasn’t ready 
to change. Whatever may have happened, the result has 
been good: an expression of concern for a forgotten peo- 
ple, a deepening of faith for the mission visitor. 

There have been some startling conversions. Here, for 
example, is Jack. Eighteen months ago his life was a 
wreck. He was a near alcoholic. He had lived in the 
“model” lodging house where drunks and bums go for 
a cheap night’s rest. Living off what he could beg, bor- 
row, or pawn, he was separated from his wife and child, 
without a job and without the hope of ever becoming 
whole again. Then one day he met a man and went 
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Member of evangelistic team, explaining 


why she believes in Christ, engages in 
brisk, unrehearsed chat with Mr. Allan. 





back to church with him. He was converted, and since 
that time he hasn’t touched a drop. But that was only 
the beginning. It took him six months to convince his 
family that it was true, that he had been found by Christ 
and was a new man. Those were lonely months as he 
courted his wife all over again. And it took him longer 
still to find a job, for who would ever believe that a 
drunk had stopped drinking? The night I met him he 
was taking his marriage vows over again. The fol- 
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Mr. Allan briefs workers prior to evan- 
gelistic campaign in neighboring town. 
Temporary living quarters for team have 
been set up at one end of church hall. 





Hymn sing at beginning of meeting helps 
draw crowd. Later, tea in church hall 
provides opportunity for Mr. Allan to 
meet people who wish to speak with him. 
22 



































lowing Sunday he preached the sermon in St. George! 

Here is how he began: “Being converted makes pe 
ple think that we are queer or that we are drunk....| 
glad I can say I've tasted the wine of this world, 
now I'm really drunk with the wine of Truth.” 

Jack now goes along on the visits to the coffee stab 

The corner of Buchanan and Renfield is no placet 
preach. The acoustics are terrible, and there are no pe 
—just trolleys, and newsmen hawking their wares. 

Under these circumstances preaching is simple and 
straightforward: “You need not remain the way you are 
God forgives. He has done what it takes to help vou. He 
has sent his son Jesus Christ into the world for you and 
me.” 

It is relevant preaching, taking substance and illus 
tration from the life of the street. In the middle of the 
sermon a voice comes from the rear, “Why don't you 
give it up and go to the movies?” The man speaking 
looks to be about forty; he is well dressed and carri 
a copy of the London Times. 

“Thank you for that, my friend,” the preacher replies 
“Let's all take a lock ‘at the movie's title, Gocl’s Little 
Acre. You see, that’s the very reason we're out here to 
night. We're here to tell you that this is God’s little acre, 
right here the middle of Glasgow on a foggy winters 
night.” 

And the preaching has compassion: Many Scots are 
used to stern judgment and a kind of self-righteous 
preaching which says, “Unless you believe what we da 
unless you go to church, you are damned.” 

But here in the street the preacher deals gently 
men’s misery, meaninglessness, and sin, telling more 
God’s love than his judgment, more of his grace 
his law. At one meeting there was a man who kept ail 
ing, “What can you do when you pray and nothing ha 
pens?” The preacher tried to answer him in a long ff 
through the night. He went with the man to see his v 
from whom he had been separated. The following 
day both husband and wife were in church. 

The whole life of St. George’s-Tron Church is the i 
ural outcome of the pastor and members asking 8 
question, “What does God have on his mind for us, 
this city, in this church, and in our own personal live 
Regular Bible study is at the center of St. George's p 
gram, Every morning at a prayer service from 8:358 
8:50 the preacher deals with a short passage of $ 
ture. When I was there, he was preaching through t 
Gospel of Luke, verse by verse and chapter by chapte 
On Wednesday evenings some one hundred and 
people meet in the church for Bible study led by the 
minister. And during the following week house groups 
meet around the city to dig into the same passage of 
theme. 

I went to one such house when the group was study- 
ing the “Suffering Servant” passages in Isaiah. A lay- 

(Continued on page 4) 
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At Last — a Hospitalizativ' 


Pays $100 Weekly From First Day for Life 


eNO MEDICAL EXAMINATION e NO WAITING PERIODS 
e NO AGE LIMIT ¢ NO SALESMEN 


Here’s good news for those of you 
who do not drink. Now, for the first 
time, you can get the newest and 
finest hospitalization coverage at an 
unbelievably low rate because the 
Gold Star Policy is offered to non- 
drinkers ONLY! Think of it! $100 
weekly from the first day and for as 
long as you remain in the hospital! 

This money is paid to you in cash 
to be used for rent, food, hospital or 
doctor bills—anything you wish, and 
your policy can never be cancelled 
simply because you get old, or have 
too many claims. 

Every day, over 43,000 people 
enter our hospitals—32,000 of these 
for the first time. No one knows 
whose turn will be next, whether 
yours or mine. But we do know that 
a fall on the sidewalk or stairs in 
your home, or some sudden illness 
could put you in the hospital for 
weeks or months, and could cost 
many hundreds of dollars. 

If you do not drink and are carry- 
ing ordinary hospitalization insur- 
ance, you are, in reality, helping to 
pay for the accidents and hospital 
bills of those who do drink. This is 
an unfair penalty. 


LOW RATES FOR NON-DRINKERS 


Since we limit our membership to 
non-drinkers only, you save up to 
40% on comparable hospitalization. 
Any individual who does not drink, 
regardless of age, can apply for this 
new type of low-cost protection. 
Even if you are covered by another 
policy, the Gold Star Plan will sup- 
plement that coverage and pay in 
addition to your present policy. Be- 
cause it costs only pennies a day 
to have this wonderful protection 
against sickness and accidents, many 
of our members have insured their 
parents as well as themselves. There 
is no limit to the number of times 
you can collect. Full benefits go into 
effect the day your policy is issued. 
We invite you to compare these low 
rates and unusual benefits with any 
other similar hospitalization insur- 
ance. We know you will find that 
Gold Star offers the finest coverage 
for less money. 


COMPARE THESE LOW RATES 


You pay only $4.00 a month, or 
$40.00 a year, for Gold Star’s $100 
per week coverage. Or, if you prefer 


Outstanding Leaders Say: 


Upton Stnciam, Pulitzer Author: “ soa 
not shorten the insurance discount which 
their lives with alcohol is a bri 
to be counted in on it.” 


earn by 
iant one, 


Dr. Ratpu W. SockMAN, Minister, Christ Church, New 
York, nationally known Methodist Preacher and Author: 

“I recently heard about the Gold Star Plan and think it 
is something that has been needed for a long time. It only 
seems fair and just that some such plan should be put 
im operation so that those who do not drink should not 
be penalized for those who do.” 


Dr. Dante A. PoLinG, noted Minister and Editor, Chris- 
tian Herald: “The advantages of a hospital plan which 
is available to non-drinkers only are obvious. The lower 
rate is made possible because you are not paying the bills 
for the illnesses and accidents of those who use alcohol.” 


$50.00 per week coverage, you pay 
only $2.00 per month, or $20.00 a 
year. You get the same benefits as 
in the $100 per week policy, but, of 
course, you will receive $50.00 each 
week you are hospitalized, and the 
additional benefits for loss of an eye, 
hand or foot are half as much as they 
are in the standard $100 per week 
policy, but still up to $6,000! 


SENIOR CITIZEN’S POLICY 
FOR PEOPLE OVER 65 


As you know, those over 65 fre- 
quently find it difficult to get hos- 
pitalization insurance. Not with 
Gold Star. Why should our elder 
citizens who need it most be denied 
this protection! Gold Star offers a 
special Senior Citizen’s Policy for 
people who are 65 or over, at a cost 
of only $6.00 per month, or $60.00 
per year. This policy has identically 
the same liberal benefits as_ the 
standard Gold Star $100 per week 
policy. 


WHY THIS GOLD STAR PLAN 
WAS FORMED 


The Gold Star Total Abstainer’s 
Policy was originated by Arthur De 
Moss, a dedicated Christian busi- 
nessman, who has always felt that 
folks who do not drink ought to be 
entitled to special protection at a 
special rate. This is the very first 
hospitalization policy ever designed 
for and sold only to total abstainers. 
By special arrangement with De 
Moss Associates, World Mutual 
Health and Accident Insurance 
Company has underwritten this 
Gold Star Plan. World Mutual has 
been operating since 1921 and is 
rated A+ Excellent (highest rating 
available) by Dunne’s Insurance 
Reports, the world’s largest policy- 
holders’ reporting service. World 
Mutual now has satisfied policy- 
holders in all 50 states, in Canada 
and in many foreign countries. 
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GOLD STAR BENEFITS 
GUARANTEED IN WRITING! 


Pays you $100 weekly while you are in the 
hospital in addition to any hospital insur- 
ance you may carry. 

Good in any accredited hospital anywhere 
in the world (including missionary hos- 


pitals). 

e Guaranteed renewable flonly YOU can 
cancel). 

@ No medical examination necessary. 

No age limit. 


immediate coverage, full benefits go into 
effect the day your policy is issued. 

There is no limit to the number of times 
you can collect. 

No waiting periods. Pays from very first 
day you enter the hospital. 

No policy or enroliment fees. 

» Policy is mailed to your home. No sales- 
man will call. 

All benefits are paid to you in CASH and 
can be used for rent, food, hospital, doctor 
bills—anything you wish. 


ADDITIONAL GOLD STAR BENEFITS 


Pays $2,000 cash for accidental 
death. 

Pays $2,000 cash for loss of one 
hand, one foot or sight of one eye. 
Pays $6,000 cash for loss of both 
hands, both feet, and sight of both 
eyes. 

Pays DOUBLE these amounis (up to 
agg for specified travel acci- 
ents. 


Only Conditions Not Covered 


The only conditions this policy does not cover 
are: pregnancy, any act of war; pre-existing 
conditions; or hospitalization caused by use 
of alcoholic beverages or narcotics. 
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UNCONDITIONAL 
MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE 


We’ll mail your policy to 
your home. No sales- 
man will call. In the pri- 
vacy of your own home, 
read the policy over. 
Examine it carefully. 
Have the policy 
checked by your law- 
yer, doctor, Christian 
friends or some trusted 
advisor. Make sure it 
provides exactly what 
we've told you it does. 
Then, if you are not 
fully satisfied mail it 
back within 10 days, 
and we’ll promptly and 
cheerfully refund your 
money by return mail— 
no questions asked. We 
want you to be com- 
pletely satisfied. 


De 
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to Readers of PRESBYTERIAN LIFE 


. 
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Happy Policyholders Write: 


“Thank you for the cash settlement of my claim. 
Every cent was paid according to your policy. | 
had only made one payment before | was 
stricken, and you immediately with no 
questions asked. | heartily recommend this pol- 
icy to any one.” 

Mrs. Grace Giloy, Neilisville, Wisc. 


“| do appreciate the check and the good service 
rendered by your company in our sickness. It 
was purely a coincidence that Mrs. D. entered 
the hospital on the very day that our policy went 
into effect. | was very glad that | had made ap- 
plication and had been accepted by your com- 


pany because the check was really needed. 
ideration.”’ 


hanks again for all your consider 
Mr. James B. , Flint, Mich. 
“Thank you ever so much for your draft received 
so promptly in payment of my claim for benefit 
... | have found that | am insured in a very re- 
liable company, proved by your prompt and con- 
siderate ——, of my claim." 
Mrs. Esther G. Powers, Norwalk, Ohie 


“We are thankful that we did have this insurance 
policy. With no other income while my husband 
was in the hospital, this check certainly helped 
out.” Mrs. Dennis McCloud, Yuma, Ariz. 


NOTE: This is the only time this year that this offer can be made to readers of Presbyterian 
Life. So hurry, mail your application today! Remember, once the doctor tells you that you 
need to enter a hospital, it’s too late to buy coverage at any price. 






Tee RUSH COUPON NOW TO INSURE YOUR PROTECTION ————- 
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| APPLICATION TO P1160B 
World Mutual Health and Accident Insurance Co. of Pa. 
| My name is. nntiomaiens 

Address. a 

City Zone______ State 








Date of Birth: Month nr EU OEE 





My occupation is “all 





My beneficiary is 
| also hereby apply for coverage for the members of my family listed below: 
Name Date of Birth Age Relationship Beneficiary 








1. Bact | 


(A) Do you and all pee listed certify that you do not use alcohol? 
] Yes ]} No 


(B) Do you and all members listed certify that you are in sound and healthy condition 
mentally and ysety to the best of your belief and knowledge? 
) Yes ~] No 
If no, please state details including operations, sickness or disabilities during the past 
five years: 








(C) Do you hereby apply to the World Mutual Health and Accident Insurance Co. of Pa. 
for a policy based on the understanding that the policy appiied for does not cover 
conditions originating prior to the date of insurance, and that the policy is issued solely 
and entirely in reliance upon the written answers to the foregoing question? 


C) Yes No 
Date: ae; 
{1 PLAN A (pays $100 erg» 
$4 for each adult, age 19-64, for one 
month's protection. 
$40 for 12 months’ protection for 








} PLAN B (pays $50 weekly) 
$2 for each adult, age 19-64, for one 
month's protection. 
$20 for 12 months’ protection for 


each adult. 

$3 for one month's protection for 
each child under age 19. 

$30 for 12 months’ protection for 
each child. 

$6 for each adult, age 65-100; for one 
month's protection. 

$60 per adult for Senior Citizen's 
Policy for 12 months. 


Ce ee ee ee 
~— —S— eS 


each adult. 

$1.50 for one month's protection for 

each child under age 19. 

$15 for 12 months’ protection for 

each child. 

$3 for each adult, age 65-100, for one 

month's protection. mi 

$30 per adult for Senior Citizen's 

Policy for 12 months. 
GEN—APP—3—59 
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Mail this application with your first premium to: 


DE MOSS ASSOCIATES, Valley Forge, Pa. 











Kennedy, Nixon Answer 


Presbyterian Queries 


Richard M. Nixon and John F. Ken- 
nedy recently answered questions put to 
them by Social Progress, monthly maga- 
zine published by The United Presbyte- 
rian Church U.S.A. In the June, 1960, 
issue of the magazine, the editors posed 
six questions they felt ought to be asked 
of any candidate for the Presidency. 
After Mr. Kennedy and Mr. Nixon were 
nominated by their respective parties, 
Social Progress sent the questions to 
them. The queries covered thé following 
topics: 
> The definition of national purpose. 
> The exercise of leadership in positive 
policy proposals that seize international 
initiative and guide domestic develop- 
ment. 
> Unrelenting efforts to achieve univer- 
sal disarmament. 
> Equal treatment of all minorities. 
> Control of inflation within a continu- 
ally expanding economy. 
> Assisting the newly developing coun- 
tries of the world. 

The candidates’ comments on these 
topics are published in full in the October 
issue of Social Progress, which is the of- 
ficial periodical of the Department of 
Church and Society of the Board of 
Christian Education. Among the obser- 
vations made by Mr. Nixon and Mr. Ken- 
nedy are these: 

Mr. Kennedy: “We may feel today as 
if we are being crowded and threatened 
by the awakening of the former shumber- 
ing giants of Africa and Asia. Yet it is we 
ourselves who have played a vitally im- 


Religion and the Presidency 


portant role in setting off the alarm 
clock.” 

Mr. Nixon: “We must recognize that 
we live in a changing world. . .. We must 
provide the aid, and beyond that the as- 
sistance and the advice which will enable 
the peoples of the world to have progress 
which they want and should have, and to 
have it with and through freedom.” 

Mr. Kennedy: “I have often been 
asked whether my being a Catholic 
would in any way affect my decisions in 
the office of the presidency. My answer is 
simply this: no more than I would be in- 
fluenced by the fact that I am a graduate 
of Harvard University.” 

Mr. Nixon: “Much progress is being 
made in both the North and the South in 
this country in the field of human rights. 
I am proud of our record. But much re- 
mains to be done. And it cannot be ac- 
complished through laws alone. The peo- 
ple within the states must have the de- 
sire and the will to keep the law.” 

Mr. Kennedy: “. . . it is time to relin- 
quish self-interest as a primary motivat- 
ing force and start dedicating ourselves 
to the service of the world in freedom 
even as the missionary dedicates himself 
to the salvation of mankind through 
God.” 

Mr. Nixon: “Inflation robs the aged 
of their savings. It is an automatic pay 
cut for those on fixed salaries. It is a tax 
on life insurance policies. . .. Even as we 
try to stimulate economic activity, we 
must also try to curb inflation. Govern- 
ment... must have the help of business 
and of organized labor.” 

Mr. Kennedy: ~. . . much of the prob- 


lem of disarmament is technological. No 
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monitoxing and inspection system now 
exists which at the same time can satisfy 
both the Soviet desires for privacy and 
our desire for guarantees.” 

Mr. Nixon: “... controlling atomic 
tests . . . will be a first step toward even- 
tual control of the whole problem of m- 
clear armaments. But unless we are able 
to make progress in that area, arms con 
trol is not a real possibility.” 














Eisenhower, Truman, 
Candidates Voice Views 


Former President Harry Truman 
charged in a speech that supporters of 
Richard Nixon for the Presidency were 
dragging in the religious controversy “by 
way of the back door while he stands at 
the front door proclaiming charity and 
tolerance.” 

President Dwight Eisenhower, in an 
apparent answer to Mr. Truman’s accu 
sation, told a news conference that he 
and Mr. Nixon had agreed long ago they 
would never raise “the religious issue” in 
the campaign, and that he had hoped 
this topic had been “laid on the shelf and 
forgotten until the election was over. ..: 
I do not believe that any group of lead- 
ers has been more emphatic on this point 
than have the Republican leaders.” 

Presidential candidate John I. Ken- 
nedy, in a speech before Protestant cler- 
gymen of the Greater Houston Ministe- 
rial Association (Texas), said: “I do not 
speak for my Church on public matters, 
and the Church does not speak for me. 
Whatever issue may come before me 
President—on birth control, divorce, cet 
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ip, gambling, or any other subject— 
vill make my decision in accordance 
ih what my conscience tells me to be 
national interest, and without regard 
outside religious pressures or dic- 
“But if the time should ever come .. . 
hen my office would require me either 
violate my conscience or violate the 
tional interest, then I would resign the 










Ince. 
Mr. Kennedy cited his record of “de- 
aed stands against an ambassador to 
e Vatican, and against unconstitutional 
Jto parochial schools” and pointed out 
at he himself had gone to public 
als as a child. No Roman Catholic 
alate, he added, should tell a President 
w to act, and no Protestant minister 
uld tell his parishioners how to vote. 
(After this speech the Reverend 
Daniel A. Poling [see next column] said 
hat he felt Mr. Kennedy had “lifted him- 
If above the religious issue” and called 
he speech “a magnificent statement, ut- 
erly forthright and courageous.” ) 
Following this address by Mr. Ken- 
dy, opposing candidate Richard Nixon 
aid that the electorate ought to “accept 
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pe vithout any further questioning” Mr. 
a kennedy s statement that his religious 
real filiation would not affect his conduct of 

he Presidential office if he is elected. “I 
nS Con- 





ertainly don’t question it,” Mr. Nixon 
aid of his opponent’s statement, “and if 
don't, I don’t feel others should raise a 
question about it, since he has covered it 
0 thoroughly.” In a later television 
broadcast, Mr. Nixon said that he be- 






























a ieved the major issue of the campaign 
an for the Presidency was foreign relations, 
not religion. 
were 
sv “by 
“se [Churchmen Debate Election 
Churchmen did not abate their discus- 
in an @0ns of the possible effect of a Roman 
accu. (catholic President on traditional Church- 
it he State relations in this country. Dr. 
they Charles Clayton Morrison, former editor 
e” in §f The Christian Century, wrote an open 
oped letter to John F. Kennedy, which was 
‘and §published in Christianity Today. 
The Roman Catholic parochial 
ead- §hool, the letter declared, “produces a 
int §lf-enclosed enclave within the demo- 
cratic community which can neither as- 
<en- ffsimilate nor be fully assimilated in the 
ler- [fee society of American democracy. ... 
ste- Vill you, Senator Kennedy, if you be- 
not §°ome President, disavow your Church’s 
ers, ff >oycott of this fundamental American 
me. institution, the public school?” 
> as A group of 150 Protestant ministers 
en- § and laymen, first reported as led by Dr. 
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Norman Vincent Peale, expressed the 
fear that a Roman Catholic President 
would be subject to “extreme pressure 
from the hierarchy” in matters of foreign 
policy. This group, called the National 
Conference of Citizens for Religious 
Freedom, was described by Dr. Peale as 
“more or less representative of the evan- 
gelical, conservative Protestants.” Their 
published statement questioned whether 
a Roman Catholic President would be 
able to “withstand altogether the deter- 
mined efforts of the hierarchy of his 
Church to gain further funds and favors 
for its schools and institutions and other- 
wise breach the wall of separation of 
Church and State.” 

Signers of this statement included: Dr. 
C. C. Morrison (see above); the Rever- 
end Donald H. Gill, assistant secretary 
of the National Association of Evangel- 
icals; Dr. Daniel A. Poling, editor of the 
Christian Herald; Dr. L. Nelson Bell, 
editor of Christianity Today; and the 
Reverend Fred Nader, pastor of First 
Baptist Church, Flushing, New York. 

After a hurricane of criticism lashed 
this group’s statement, Dr. Peale denied 
that he had taken any part in the drafting 
of the statement. This was confirmed by 
the executive secretary for the Confer- 
ence, Dr. Donald H. Gill. Dr. Peale said 
that he was not a member of the Confer- 
ence—“I was merely present as an invited 
guest.” 

“I was not duped,” he told a reporter. 
“I was stupid.” 

An editorial in The Presbyterian Out- 
look, an independent magazine serving 
both the Presbyterian Church U.S. 
(Southern) and The United Presbyte- 
rian Church, was entitled “It’s All Right 
to Be Anti-Catholic—or Is It?” 

“Tf all redheads or baldheads,” the edi- 
torial said, “are to be placed in the same 
respective categories, if all Negroes or 
Scots are to be condemned or praised on 
the basis of group judgment of them, if 
all Democrats or Republicans are to be 
evaluated en masse, we have violated a 
basic principle which our national his- 
tory has told the world we proudly up- 
hold.” 

The Outlook continued: “.. . lumping 
all Roman Catholics in one condemned 
bundle in evaluating their possible serv- 
ice to our nation appears to give the pro- 
fessional bigots and hate-mongers the 
kind of sympathetic support which they 
need to ply their nefarious trade... . 
Roman Catholics are by no means united 
in their attitudes toward the relations of 
Church and State. There are Roman 
Catholics, some eminent theologians and 
many laymen, who do not accept the po- 


sition of the Vatican... . If present ten- 
dencies continue, many intelligent and 
responsible citizens whose good will we 
covet will conclude that Protestants are 
narrow-minded and that they rather than 
Roman Catholics are characterized by 
bigotry or an exclusive position.” 

Another group statement, signed by 
about 100 churchmen and scholars of 
Protestant, Roman Catholic, or Jewish 
faith, cited the constitutional provision 
that “no religious test shall ever be re- 
quired as a qualification to any office or 
public trust under the United States.” 
The signers expressed the hope that “the 
voter's choice be made on true and vital 
grounds and issues, on the candidates’ 
whole character and record, and not 
solely or primarily upon the matter of 
religious affiliation. 

“More serious by far,” the document 
said, “than all real or fancied risks [in- 
volved in electing a Roman Catholic 
President] is the damage that most cer- 
tainly will be done to our American 
community if 40,000,000 of our fellow- 
citizens should be made to feel that they 
are barred from full and free participa- 
tion in our national life because of their 
religious affiliation.” 

The statement declared on the one 
hand that “there must be no second-class 
citizenship in the United States . . . based 
on religion...” and on the other hand 
that “the bearing of the religious views of 
any candidate of any party upon his de- 
cisions in public office is.a public mat- 
ter,” and that “inquiry regarding this 
relevancy is an exercise of responsible 
citizenship. . . . 

“No citizen in public office,” the doc- 
ument continued, “dare be false either 
to his conscience or to his oath of office. 
Both... impose responsibilities sacred 
under the law of God. If he cannot rec- 
oncile the responsibilities entitled by his 
oath with his conscience, then he must 
resign, lest he fail his nation and his 
God.” 

The leaders of the three major faiths 
signing this document declared that “no 
religious organization should seek to in- 
fluence and dominate public officials for 
its own institutional advantage. ... No 
religious group should be given special 
preference or advantage by the state, or 
allowed to use state agencies for the re- 
striction of other faiths.” 

They warned against voting for a 
member of a faith which has not yet pro- 
vided the nation with a President “solely 
to demonstrate our devotion to democ- 
racy. This would establish a religious 
test for public office much narrower than 
the one complained of... .” A member 
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of any religion in public office, the state- 
ment said, must recognize that “in our 
pluralistic society ...the values in his- 
toric faiths other than his own must be 
brought to bear upon the problems of the 
day.” 

Signers of this statement included: 

Jewish—Rabbi Morris Adler, Detroit; 
Rabbi Bernard Bamberger, New York; 

Roman Catholic—Richard Cardinal 
Cushing, Archbishop of Boston; the Rev. 
Thurston N. Davis, S.J., editor-in-chief 
America, New York; the Rev. John 
Courtney Murray, S.J., Woodstock Col- 
lege, Maryland; 

Protestant—The Right Rev. Angus 
Dun, Washington; the Right Rev. Arthur 
Lichtenberger, Greenwich, Conn.; the 
Rev. Dr. Arthur L. Miller, Denver; the 
Rev. Dr. Reinhold Niebuhr, New York; 
Bishop G. Bromley Oxnam, Scarsdale, 
N.Y.; the Right Rev. James A. Pike, San 
Francisco; the Rev. Dr. Liston Pope, 
New Haven; the Rev. James H. Robin- 
son, New York; the Right Rev. Henry 
Knox Sherrill, Boxford, Mass.; the Rev. 
John C. Bennett, New York. 

As reported in PResByYTERIAN LIFE, 
July 1, 1960, the 172nd General Assem- 
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bly of The United Presbyterian Church 
U.S.A. declared that it “considers it the 
duty of all citizens to examine a candi- 
date’s position on important issues of 
public policy, including those related to 
the separation of Church and State; and 
believes that it is an act of irresponsible 
citizenship to support or oppose a candi- 
date solely because of his religious affili- 
ation.” 


New Presbyterian 
College Opens 

Florida Presbyterian College in St. Pe- 
tersburg became a reality last month 
when about 120 founding freshmen ma- 
triculated for courses, thus inaugurating 
the first new United Presbyterian 
Church-related college in more than fifty 
years. 

The idea of a Presbyterian college in 
Florida was born in 1955 when six Flor- 
ida ministers met to discuss the opportu- 
nities for Christian higher education in 
the state. Three years later, in 1958, Dr. 
William Kadel left the pastorate of First 
Presbyterian Church, Orlando, Florida, 


to become the first president of the 
lege. 

In just two years, Dr. Kadel, togethe 
with an active Board of Trustees, has & 
veloped a faculty of twenty-eight pe, 
sons, seventeen of whom possess eamej 
doctorates; built an interim campus oy 
of the old St. Petersburg Maritim 
School; and established an endowme 
of several million dollars. 

Tuition and fees are set at $975, wit 
meals, room, laundry, and books to nw 
about $725. The first year’s budget wil 
be about $900,000 for the fiscal yex 
1960-61. 

Florida Presbyterian College is spon. 
sored by the Florida synods of the Pres. 
byterian Church in the U.S. (Southem) 
and The United Presbyterian Church in 
the U.S.A. 


Veteran Mission 
Doctor Returns 

George W. Thorne, M.D., arrived ix 
New York City on September 8 after 
serving for thirty-four years as chief of 
staff of Central Hospital ( United Presby- 
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of the qf terian) in Elat, Cameroun. Dr. Thorne Pjgsmissed Vanderbilt The Evangelical Council's statement 
ee oa li . iated principles of political liberty 
pioneered in training Africans as nurses enunciated p 

, togethesl and medical assistants. The assistants, Student Begins Pastorate and separation of Church and State 


»s, hasdef who work under the supervision of The Reverend James M. Lawson, Ne- which parallel closely those accepted by 
‘ight pel M.D.’s, have learned specific surgical gro sit-in leader whose dismissal fromthe most Protestants on the mainland. Their 
SS earned and medical skills. student body of Vanderbilt University manifesto says in part: 

mpus oyf As a tribute to his contributions to Divinity School in Nashville caused a “In keeping with the principles of sep- 


Maritimgg Cameroun, the French Government in faculty controversy last spring, has been _ aration of Church and State, freedom of 
dowmeyl 1953 presented him with a medal and assigned as pastor of the Scott Memorial conscience, and civil liberty, the Council 

made him a Knight of the Black Star of | Methodist Church, Shelbyville, Tennes- rejects the intervention of churches, as 
75, wil Benin. A year later he received the see. The church is under the Central such, in political struggles, whether this 
ks to ruil! French Government’s highest award, the (Negro) Jurisdiction of The Methodist  jntervention be through the support of 


dget willl Legion of Honor, for his training of Af- Church. an existing party or the creation of its 
cal yexff rican medical assistants. own party. Nevertheless, we recognize 

‘ M 1 y; © ° . . 9 a 
Dr. Thorne and his w ife, Ww inona, 2 Pyerto Rican Protestants that the church has a duty to teach and 
is spor nurse whom he married in 1932 at Elat, ; Political Manif guide its members in all things related to 
he Pres. feel that the Central Hospital has played ssue Politica anitesto civic life. ... 


yuthem)# a major role in boosting medical stand- Moved by a proposal on the part of “The Council... rejects every effort 
hurch inf ards throughout Cameroun. Dr. Thorne the Roman Catholic hierarchy of Puerto to teach any kind of religious dogma 
believes that training competent medical Rico to establish a Church party, the through or by means of the system of 
personnel should be paralleled in politi- Evangelical Council of Puerto Rico has public education.” 
cal areas. Through helping them to de- issued a statement on the position of 
velop administrative skills, he feels, the Protestants in the political life of the is- 
Cameroun people may make the long _ land. Failure of an attempt to secure leg- Africa: 
jump from primitive tribal society to a _ islation for providing religious instruction ° 
ived in § modern nation in a miraculously short in public schools was the immediate Aid Sought for Congo 


8 after # time. cause of the Roman Catholic Church’s In two nations of turbulent Africa last 
chief of The Thornes will make their home in endorsement of a third, clerically-ori- month—South Africa and the Congo— 
Presby- the San Francisco area. ented Puerto Rican political party. there were significant if relatively unpub- 
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NEWS 


licized events. 

From Léopoldville it was reported 
that many of the nation’s 109 secondary 
schools may remain closed this fall be- 
cause of the evacuation of Protestant and 
Roman Catholic teachers last July. Of 
the total, Roman Catholic missions op- 
erated seventy-two schools, Protestants 
nine, and the government twenty-five. 
All were subsidized by the former Bel- 
gian colonial administration. Few Con- 
golese are trained as secondary teachers. 
Primary schools, however, are expected 
to open as scheduled. 

Member Churches of the Congo 
Protestant Council announced formation 
last month of a relief agency with two 
immediate goals. “Operation Doctor” 
seeks to enlist physicians from the United 
States, Britain, and Europe for one-year 
periods. Although they will receive no 
salary, the doctors will be reimbursed 
for transportation and living expenses. 

A second project will be established 
to feed, clothe, and help resettle the 
estimated 300,000 Baluba tribesmen 
who are fleeing to the area of Bakwanga. 
The Balubas are being forced by fierce 
tribal warfare to leave their homeland, 
which is being occupied by Lulua war- 
riors. Headquarters in this country of 
the Congo Protestant Relief Agency are 
297 Park Avenue, South, New York. Dr. 
Roland G. Metzger, liaison officer, ex- 
pects to coordinate all church-sponsored 
efforts in the United States to assist the 


Congolese. 


Anglican Bishop Richard Ambrose 
Reeves of Johannesburg, South Africa, 
was secretly deported by the government 
two days after his return from a volun- 
tary exile of five months. Surrounded by 
a dozen security police, Bishop Reeves 
was placed aboard a plane while it was 
still in the hangar. The sixty-year-old 
Bishop had been served with the de- 
portation order and given only thirty 
minutes to pack. 

Dr. Reeves had fled the country ear- 
lier this year to escape threatened arrest 
because of his role in investigating the 
racial riots and police killings. When he 
returned to South Africa, the churchman 
said: “If, in leading the Church, I find 
I am in sharp divergence with anything 
in South Africa, I don’t think I shall 
hesitate to say so.” 

Christian missions in the newly inde- 
pendent nation of Nigeria received com- 
mendation from the government last 
month for a new handbook for school ad- 
ministrators. Protestant leaders viewed 
the endorsement as an expression of con- 
fidence in the Protestant mission schools, 
which are responsible for 35 per cent 
of the school population. 


Literacy Specialist 
Returns to Middle East 

Dr. William N. Wysham, a United 
Presbyterian specialist in the field of 
literacy, recently returned to the Mid- 





Dr. William N. Wysham views New York skyline en route to post in Lebanon. 
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dle East, where he began his career gan C 
1920. At that time Dr. and Mrs. Wyshanfi, Mc 
were appointed under the former Pres. ' 
byterian U.S.A. Board of Foreign Mis. Ameri 
sions to the faculty of Alborz College ingt™ of 
Teheran, Iran. pion, 
Last month the couple sailed fm™ his 
Beirut, Lebanon, where Dr. Wysham purch. 
will serve as consultant to the Near Eag The 


Christian Council's Literature Commitg™ Te 
tee. oviet 1 
at in I 


His duties will include increasing dis 
tribution of publications for persons 


rontest 


newly literate in the Arabic, Persian, memory 
Turkish, Armenian, Urdu, and Indo gp%°™ 
ministe! 


nesian languages. The materials deal 
chiefly with hygiene, welfare, child care 
animal husbandry, and other information 
needed in countries endeavoring to raise 
their meager standards of living. 

Dr. Wysham will also be responsible 
for assisting in the production of mate. 
rials for the powerful Christian broad. 
casting station now under construction 
in Addis Ababa, Ethiopia. 

In recent Dr. Wysham_ has 
served in several headquarters positions 
with the United Presbyterian Commis- 


Waco, 
nivers 
Clibu 
church’ 
service. 
an invi 
ception 


erend 


Sovie 
Conf 


years 


i Ng nm 
sion on Ecumenical Mission and Rela- es 
: le P ( 
tions in New York. ™ 


Communists Admit 
Religion Strong in Hungary 


Tarsadalmi Szemle, monthly reviewo 
the Hungarian Communist Party, com 
plained that “no sudden conversion 
Hungarian farmers to a materialistic phik 
losophy can be hoped for.” 

In its present drive to collectivize the 
nation’s farmers, the government is meee 
ing with solid opposition. Religion ané 
nationalism are the chief obstacles @ 
communist plans. The magazine doubted 
that the older generation of farmers 
could ever be weaned away from reli 
gion. But it also urged caution in ap 
proaching the younger generation. 

“It will take a long-term propaganda 
[program] for enlightenment,” the re- 
view declared, before progress can be 
expected. Where questions of religion 
are concerned, adult education leaders 
were warned to proceed slowly. 

A positive rather than a negative ap- 
proach was recommended by the party 
organ publication. It said farmers must 
be reminded through every media of 
communication that “all good _ things 
come from the Soviet Union, to whom 
we Hungarians must be thankful for 
friendly aid.” 
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¢ Moscow Church 


American pianist Van Cliburn, at the 
nse of a concert tour of the Soviet 
inion, gave 80,000 rubles ($8,000) 
om his receipts to the Moscow Baptist 
hurch. 

The twenty-five-year-old musician 

om Texas, who has become an idol of 
pviet music lovers since winning the 
Malin Prize in an international music 
ntest in 1958, said his gift was in 
memory of his mother’s grandfather, Dr. 
Klomon G. O’Brien, who was a Baptist 
sinister and cofounder of a school in 

Waco, Texas, that later became Baylor 

niversity. 

Cliburn made the presentation to the 
church’s pastor at a Sunday morning 
service. He had visited the church on 
an invitation extended to him at a re- 
ception in the U.S. Embassy by the Rev- 
erend Vladimir Orlov. 


Soviet Zone 
Confiscates Bishop’s Book 


Communist customs officials in Dres- 
den, Soviet Zone, have confiscated a book 


of worship aids and sermons by Dr. 
Wilhelm Staehlin, retired bishop of the 
Evangelical Church of Oldenburg, West 
Germany. 

The book, charged with being “anti- 
democratic” by the communists, had 
been sent by a pastor in Wiirttemberg, 
West Germany, to a friend in the Soviet 
Zone. 

In a reply to a protest of the sender, 
the East German customs office accused 
the book of “glorifying” wars and de- 
scribing them as “not so great an evil.” 
The charges were labeled as false and 
entirely unfounded by Church sources 
here. 

Previous seizures of Christian publica- 
tions by communist customs authorities 
have involved Evangelical calendars and 
writings by Western churchmen. 


Poland Winning Teachers 
To Atheism 


A more intensified campaign to win 
Polish teachers over to atheism was 
urged recently by the Warsaw Radio in 
reporting on a poll conducted among 
1,000 teachers. 

The poll, the broadcast said, showed 


that 14 per cent of those questioned 
claimed to be devout, practicing Roman 
Catholics, 25 per cent declared that they 
were believers but attended church ir- 
regularly, and only 26 per cent classified 
themselves as atheists. 

The remainder of the teachers ques- 
tioned, the broadcast stated, admitted 
to having doubts about their religion or 
to being indifferent in their attitude to- 
ward it. 

According to the station, the ratio of 
believers was much higher among 
women than among men, and “the per- 
centage of atheists was higher among 
the better educated.” 

In another broadcast, the Warsaw 
Radio reported that a poll conducted 
among Polish youth showed that the 
majority of both sexes were still strongly 
attached to religion. The strength of 
belief, the broadcast stated, varied with 
the social status of the young people, 
being higher in the rural community. 

The station said it was a matter of 
“satisfaction” that although the majority 
of Polish youth were religious, “their 
religion does not affect their political 
views.” 

(Continued on page 35) 
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Only 15 per cent of the youths ques- 
tioncd answered that they would not 
marry in the Church, the station re- 
ported. 

Claiming that the morals of Polish 
youth who are not believers is on the 
same level as those of believers, the 
station concluded by saying: “This 
clearly shatters one of the most stub- 
bornly proclaimed legends of the moral 
decline of atheist youth. It should help 
parents who, while not objecting to athe- 
ism, fear that lack of religion would 
lower the morals of their children.” 


Going to College Handbook 
Makes 15th Annual 


Appearance 

Invaluable to young persons prepar- 
ing for college, the Going to College 
Handbook for 1961 contains features 
dealing with the student and politics, 
today’s frontiers, and with reading more 
and better. Particularly highlighted is 
the importance of adequate high school 
preparation 

The forty-five college student mem- 
bers of the Going to College Handbook 
advisory board list a few good prepara- 


tion priorities: learn the English lan- 
guage through wide reading and disci- 
plined writing; learn to study seriously; 
take demanding courses in high school; 
learn to think. 

Another article of importance, writ- 


ten by admissions officers from Swarth- 
more, Centre, Earlham, and Muskingum, 
tells why some students are not accepted. 

The 1961 editorial emphasis points 
to remaining evidences of campus hazing 
practices and to a basic consideration of 
college cheating. 

Also included is a list of scholarship 
opportunities, a bibliography of books 
helpful to young persons preparing for 
college, and short descriptions of many 
Presbyterian-related colleges and semi- 
naries. 

The Going to College Handbook is 
available for fifty cents from Outlook 
Publishers, 512 E, Main Street, Rich- 
mond 19, Virginia. 


“Macedonian Call”: 
Special Needs, 
Special Offering 
This is the month a commissioner's 
suggestion at the last General Assembly 
will begin to bear fruit. A special offer- 
ing—the “Macedonian Call to the 
Churches”—will be received in thousands 
of United Presbyterian congregations. 
The need for such a special offering 
became clear last May at the Assembly 
as speaker after speaker outlined the 
opportunities, in the United States and 
abroad, for extending the Christian faith. 
In each instance, however, the obstacle 
was the same: not enough funds to build 
new churches, or to recruit missionaries, 


NEWS 


or to expand hospitals and schools over- 
seas. A representative of the mission in 
Ethiopia announced dramatically that 
the Emperor had invited The United 
Presbyterian Church U.S.A. to extend its 
work into new tribal areas. But where 
are we to obtain the funds? he asked. 

Another commissioner put into 
words the thoughts of the Assembly. The 
accumulated demands upon our denomi- 
nation, he said, constitute a summons 
from God such as the Apostle Paul ex- 
perienced when he heard the call, “Come 
over to Macedonia and help us.” 

From this suggestion were developed 
two recommendations from the General 
Council which were adopted by the As- 
sembly. 

First, that “an opportunity be given 
on a Sunday in the fall of 1960 to con- 
tribute toward meeting the most press- 
ing immediate needs in the 1960 
program of the Church.” 

In addition, the Assembly empha- 
sized that every congregation should in- 
crease its giving to the Assembly-spon- 
sored General Mission program by at 
least 25 per cent in 1961. 

Posters similar to the advertisement 
on the opposite page, informative fold- 
ers, and a supply of envelopes have been 
made available to congregations. Church 
members who have not received enve- 
lopes are asked to contribute through 
the “Macedonian Call Offering” envelope 
attached to this page. 

Last month an additional reason for 





Secular wedding in communist-controlled Germany dem- 
onstrates effort of government to imitate dignity and sen- 
timent of traditional Christian ceremony. Bride and groom 
joint active strength the so- 
tialist achievements and power of workers and peasants.” 


vow to “augment with 
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Two actors, a French boy and Michael Gwynn of England, 
take roles of an East German pastor and his son in newly 
completed film on communist oppression of Christians. Full- 
length feature, made by a group representing National 
Lutheran Council, is intended for commercial showings. 
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substantial contributions to the special 
offering was supplied by Roger H. John- 
son, of the Central Receiving Agency. 
Receipts from churches to the Assembly 
General Mission program are only 5.45 
per cent ahead of 1959 contributions— 
an amount which hardly keeps pace 
with increasing costs for the present mis- 
sion undertakings. 


Teaching About 
Religion Favored 


A bare majority, 52 per cent, of pub- 
lic high school superintendents respond- 
ing to a recent national poll agreed that 
schools should teach “about” religion. 
An even larger proportion of the educa- 
tors, 61 per cent, thought the schools 
were doing “as much as can reasonably 
be expected” to teach moral and spiritual 
values to high school students. 


School Districts Cut 
Buses for Parochial Pupils 


In Lisbon, North Dakota, the school 
board decided not to transport children 
to St. Aloysius Catholic School this year. 
The board acted after the state attorney 
general had given an opinion that the 
practice was illegal. 

The Lisbon Ministerial Association 
had complained to the attorney general 
and had engaged legal counsel in case 
court action to halt transportation of 
Roman Catholic students became neces- 
sary. 

The Escanaba, Michigan, 
board voted to cut down on the trans- 
portation of parochial school pupils when 
faced with the necessity either to limit 
such transportation or to increase it in 
order to take care of all of the areas in 
the school district, a move which would 
have required more buses and increased 


school 


funds. 

in a heated hearing, Roman Cath- 
olic and Protestant leaders, including the 
Reverend D. Douglas Seleen, of First 
Presbyterian Church in Escanaba, ex- 
changed points of view on the whole 
question of the constitutionality of buses 
for parochial pupiis. Said Seleen: “It is 
an inherent part of our national history 
and of our Constitution that any reli- 
gious group can establish and maintain 
the school of its choice. But when you 
seek public funds for the assistance of a 
church school, you are departing from 
the American way.” 
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@ Bracelet distributed by Medic-Alert 
Foundation (a nonprofit corporation), 
Turlock, California, protects wearer who 
has hidden medical problem which may 
not be recognized wlien accident leaves 
him unconscious. Foundation is conduct- 
ing world-wide program to make Medic- 
Alert bracelets and necktags the stand- 
ard universally recognized emblems of 
protection for persons with diabetes, 
epilepsy, hemophilia, severe allergies, 
cardiac diseases, glaucoma, myasthenia 
gravis, and other maladies. Dr. Marion 
C. Collins originated idea after his only 
daughter almost died because no one 
knew she was allergic to antitetanus 
serum. Five-dollar membership entitles 
holder to silver or stainless steel em- 
blem and recording of medical data in 
central reference file. 


NCUPM To Hold 
Five Meetings in 1961 

Five area meetings of the National 
Council of United Presbyterian Men 


have been announced for 1961. The 
dates and places of the meetings are as 
follows: 

® Eastern Area, New York City, Feb- 
ruary 17-19. 

» Western Area, Sacramento, Califor- 
nia, February 24-26. 

> Southwestern Area, Wichita, Kan- 
sas, March 3-5. 

© Pittsburgh Area, Pittsburgh, Penn- 
sylvania, March 10-12. 

> National Annual Meeting, Chicago, 
Illinois, March 17-19. 


Church in Capital Sponse 
Coffee House Evangelism — 


A church organized in 1945 by 
ex-paratrooper chaplain has opened ag! 
attractive coffee house in a residential 
area of Washington, D.C. Called “The 
Potter's House,” it is designed to attrad 
nonreligious intellectuals to the church 
through cultural activities. The name of 
the unique venture in evangelism is d 
rived from Jeremiah 18:6—“O house 
Israel, can I not do with you as this p 
ter has done? says the Lord. Behold, li 
the clay in the potter’s hand, so are 
in my hand... .” 

The Reverend N. Gordon Cos 
forty-year-old pastor of the nondena 
national Church of the Savior (P.L., 4 
7, 1954) said the coffee house idea o& 
curred to him last year after he had 
addressed a cold, unresponsive congre 
gation in New York State. He went 
bed feeling discouraged, and a boist 
ous crowd in a tavern beneath his he 
window kept him awake. “I realiz 
there was more warmth and fellowsh 
in that tavern than in the church I vi# 
ited,” he says. “I think Christ would 
have been more at home in that tavern.” 

The Potter's House, where most of 
the painting and other work was done 
by members of the Church of the Savior, 
“is designed as a place where thoughtful 
people of any belief can relax, hear 
music, look at art, and just talk,” Pastor 
Cosby explained. Poetry is read seve 
times a week, and guests eat by candlé 
light. There are paintings, photograp 
and sculpture by young artists on t 
walls. There is no direct suggestion 
religion, not even a cross. All memb 
of the coffee house staff, however, 
members of the congregation. They 
eager to discuss Christianity with visite 
who inquire why they donate their ti 
for this nonprofit venture. 

Mr. Cosby, who led a small Bapt 
congregation near Alexandria, Virgini 
before becoming an Air Force chap 
in World War II, has a reputation 
seeking unorthodox channels to spreai 
the message of Christianity, 

His congregation meets in a co 
verted residence on “Embassy Ro 
Massachusetts Avenue near Dupont Cif 
cle. Even though membership requi 
ments are stringent, there is a long } 
of applicants. To qualify, one must ha 
extensive Biblical knowledge and she 
evidence of application of Christianity 
in his daily life and in the community, 

—ALICE KEND 
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Visitors enjoy conversation, listen to poetry readings and hi-fi recordings. 
Staff of church members discuss, when asked, what Christianity means to them. 


Vor, 
htful Sculpture and low-key lighting set the mood for “The Potter’s House,” coffee 
house sponsored by church in Washington, D.C., as an experiment in evangelism. 
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NEWS 
Suit Questions “Under God” 


The decision of a New York court that 
the words “under God,” now a part of 
the pledge of allegiance to the flag, are 
constitutional has been appealed to 
higher authority. 

Joseph Lewis, of North Salem, New 
York, president of the Freethinkers of 
America, and Alfred L. Klein, of Staten 
Island, New York, are carrying their 
fight for the elimination of these words 
in New York schools to an appellate 
court. 

The two objectors contend that the 
use of “under God” in the flag salute in 
public schools constitutes “an intolerable 
degree of compulsion upon the young 
children of nonbelievers,” requiring them 
to “listen to, learn, and repeat thousands 
of times a religious concept which they 
repudiate and abhor.” 


Pastor Leads Move 
Toward School 
Integration 

A Presbyterian pastor took the lead 
recently to secure genuine racial inte- 
gration in New York City schools. The 
Reverend Milton Galamison, of Siloam 
Presbyterian Church in Brooklyn, 
headed the Parents’ Workshop for Equal- 
ity in New York City Schools. Concerned 
by the fact that residential segregation, 
combined with the Board of Education's 
policy of requiring a child to attend the 
school nearest his home, was bringing 
about de facto segregation, the group of 
Negro parents threatened a boycott of 
some 150 of the city’s schools this fall 
unless the policy was modified. 

A last-ditch meeting between rep- 
resentatives of the parents’ group, the 
New York Commission on Intergroup 
Relations, and school representatives re- 
sulted in the withdrawal of a “sit-out” 
threat after the school officials enun- 
ciated a more liberal policy of transfers 
from crowded schools to those with va- 
cant desks, and of freedom for junior 
high pupils to enroll in schools in any 
part of the city. 

Said Galamison: “It is tragic that 
organizations or people have to go to 
this kind of extreme in order to get 
anything creative done about segrega- 
tion. But sit-ins and other demonstrations 
around the world indicate that this is 
the only way to get anything done. I 
regard this sort of activity as a Christian 
responsibility.” 
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PRESBYTERIAN 
ANNUITIES 


Your money in Presbyterian Annui- 
ties works “full time” for you. It 
works now to earn for you a good 
return as long as you live; and it also 
works for you and those you love, 
now and in the future, in the never 
ending work of the Church. 

Your money thus serves a purpose 
far above and beyond the ordinary 
business use—producing just as effec- 
tively for you now, but even more 
richly in the future for those who will 
gratefully remember your generosity. 

And you may purchase a Presby- 
terian Annuity with proven security 
and safety, sure of a generous return 
paid with unfailing regularity as long 
as you live, for Presbyterian Annui- 
ties have a record of successful opera- 
tion for over 70 years. 

With so much to gain for yourself 
and others in Presbyterian Annuities, 
mail the attached coupon for com- 
plete details. Le : 
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NEWS 
Of People and Places 


PRESBYTERIAN HOSPITAL 
RECEIVES GRANT 


The John A. Hartford Foundation, 
Inc., of New York, announced last month 
the awarding of a grant of $499,671 to 
the Presbyterian Hospital in Philadel- 
phia, Pennsylvania, for development of 
artificial intra-cardiac valves. The grant 
will enable the hospital to expand re- 
lated projects started five years ago. The 
development of two types of valves will 
be attempted: a prefabricated, finished, 
artificial valve which can be inserted into 
the heart in place of valves destroyed 
by disease; and partially finished valves 
or valve parts which can be adapted and 
tailored for each use, according to the 
extent and type of disease. 

The foundation was originally estab- 
lished by John A. Hartford, president 
of the Great Atlantic and Pacific Tea 
Company, who left the foundation the 
bulk of his estate. Later, his brother, 
George L. Hartford, chairman of the 
company’s board, left his entire estate 
to the foundation. Rated the fourth larg- 
est in the country, the foundation's in- 
come is used primarily for support of 
medical research. Grants from income 
during 1959 amounted to more than $9 
million. 


FORMER MISSIONARY HONORED 

Mason Vaugh, of Wooster, Ohio, was 
recently the recipient of the highest 
award given by the American Society of 
Agricultural Engineers, that of Honorary 
Member. He has been actively affiliated 
with the society for the past thirty-seven 
years. In attaining the grade of Honor- 
ary Member, former missionary Vaugh 
joins the organization’s most select mi- 
nority—one-tenth of 1 per cent of the 
current 5,600 members. 

In 1921, under the former Presbyte- 
rian Church in the U.S.A., Professor 
Vaugh went to the Allahabad (India) 
Agricultural Institute, where he headed 
the Department of Agricultural Engi- 
neering until 1953. Called by his asso- 
ciates “the father of agricultural engi- 
neering in India,” he is credited, among 
many other accomplishments, with the 
development of several new implements 
and small machines espeeially suited to 
Indian farming conditions. 

Professor Vaugh has served also as a 
member for many years of the Advisory 
Board of Agriculture to the State and 
Central Governments of India; on the 


Advisory Committee of the Agricultyy 
Engineering Department of the Indi 
Institute of Technology; on the Indi 
Council of Research; and on the U 
Pradesh State Board of Agriculture, 


SYNODS AND PRESBYTERIES 
SECRETARY NAMED 

A veteran missionary in Southeay 
Asia, Dr. Winburn T. Thomas, has a 
sumed a new post in New York as see 
tary for synods and presbyteries of th 
Commission on Ecumenical Mission 
Relations. His new duties will be thos 
of interpretation and public relations fe 
the Commission with synods and pre 
byteries. Dr. Thomas was stationed i 
Shanghai until it feH to the communist, 
at which time he was transferred tp 
Bangkok, Thailand. Later he served i 
Japan and was for seven years secretay 
of the Indonesian Council of Churches 


The Reverend Walter Moffett, Nez Peri 
Indian, during student days at seminary. 


THIRD-GENERATION ORDAINED INDIAN 

At an ordination service this past sum 
mer, the Reverend Walter Moffett, a Ne 
Percé Indian, became the third gener 
tion of his family to enter the Presbyte 
rian ministry. His clergyman forebears 
were his maternal grandfather, the late 
Moses Monteith, and his father, Ham) 
Moffett, now retired. 

The Reverend Walter Moffett, now 
pastor of the Spokane Indian Church, 
Wellpinit, Washington, studied at the 
College of Idaho, the University of Dr 
buque, and the San Francisco Theolog 
cal Seminary. He and his Nez Percé wile 
are the parents of six boys. 
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for the Record 


ANNIVERSARIES: 

230th. Norriton-Lower Providence, 
Norristown, Pa. (the Rev. W. Osborne 
Rowland, pastor). 

200th. St. Peter’s, Spencertown, N. Y. 
(the Rev. Robert Lambert, moderator). 

170th. Cove, Weirton, W. Va. (the 
Rev. G. Ousley Brown, pastor). 

150th. Gravel Run, Woodcock, Pa. 
(the Rev. David Cartlidge, stated sup- 
ply). 

First, Waterford, Pa. (the Rev. 
George O. Reemsnyder, pastor). 

125th. Westport, Kansas City, Mo. 
(the Rev. Dr. Stuart Martin Paterson, 
pastor ) . 

100th. First, Wilton Junction, Iowa. 

First, Omaha, Nebr. (the Rev. Dr. 
Thomas Raymond Niven and the Rev. 
John W. Swearingin, ministers). 

Norris Square, Philadelphia, Pa. (the 
Rev. James A. Junker, pastor). 

50th. Ecorse, Mich. (the Rev. George 
D. Colman, pastor). 

Calvary, Minneapolis, Minn. (the 
Rev. William A, Ratz, pastor). During 
the observance a complete new church 
plant was dedicated. 

Wilson Bible Class, Collingwood, To- 
ledo, Ohio (the Rev. T. Christie Innes, 


pastor). 


DEDICATIONS: 

First, Hollister, Calif. (the Rev. 
Frank E. Havens, pastor), of a fellow- 
ship hall and two Christian education 
buildings. 

St. Andrew's, Davison, Mich. (the 
Rey. Walter A. Fitton, pastor), of a new 
church. 

Westminster, Port Huron, Mich. (the 
Rev. Lloyd C. Ellis, pastor), of a new 
Christian education building. 

Sanford Heights, Irvington, N.J. (the 
Rev. George L. Moran, Jr., pastor), of 
anew Christian education building. 

Community, West Fargo, N. Dak. 
(the Rev. Lawrence Glover, pastor), of 
anew church. 

Sycamore, Cincinnati, Ohio (the 
Rev. Theodore W. Kalsbeek, pastor), of 
a new Christian education building. 

Market Street, Lima, Ohio (the Rev. 
Dr. W. Wood Duff, pastor), of a new 
manse. 

Hamill Road, Hixson, Tenn. (the 
Rev. S. Kenneth Johnson, pastor), of a 
new manse. 

Inglewood, Bothell, Wash. (the Rev. 


Daniel E. Peterson, pastor), of a new 





Sanctuary and Christian education unit. 
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It's smart to be comfortable. What a 
comfort to know that Red Cross Shoes designs this 
blissful new tie with fashion in mind, too. So easy 
to wear . . . its fashionably squared-away toe. So 
confident . . . its squared and stacked heel. But 
it’s the feel, sublimely light and soft and supple 
. . and its fabulous Red Cross Shoe fit . . . that 
make it the love of your walkingest autumn. 
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“I was a stranger and ye 


took me in; naked 
and ye clothed me...” 


MATT. 25:35, 36 


Little Murad was only a mite of a boy, unable 
to walk, when he was brought to the Nur 
Ayin School in Iran by a woman who pleaded: 
“This is my neighbor's child...when she 
died I took care of him, but now that he has 
gone blind, I can’t do it any more. Please, will 
you take him?” 


Although the school was overcrowded, Murad was taken in and fed and given 
proper medical care. Now of school age, he is quite normal except that he is 
entirely blind in one eye and has only very little sight in the other. The doctor 
says that he will need care and supervision for a long time with the possibility of 


a serious operation. 


In the name of Jesus Christ who loved the children and opened the eyes of 
the blind, the JOHN MILTON SOCIETY is helping to feed, clothe, educate 
and care for blind children in 33 Christian schools in Africa, Asia, and the Mid- 
dle East. But there are hundreds of more blind and destitute children, like Murad, 
who need love and Christian care, Won't you pray for our work and make God's 
love real to a blind child? Your contribution in ANY AMOUNT is desperately 
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Your choir will look its 
best, sing its best, in our 
robes of colorful and 
long-wearing fabrics, 


custom-tailored for the 
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“Sunday” look for years. 
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a prejudice is the subject of a 
moderately good movie entitled All 
the Young Men. It does have a plot and 
characters, a beginning, a middle, and 
an end, a big build-up to a big happy 
climax, and all the other things that 
movies are supposed to have. But funda- 
mentally this film deals with racial preju- 
dice. 

The movie argues that prejudice is 
not easily broken, but it must be broken. 
A Negro marine sergeant is suddenly 
placed in command of some white men 
who are on a dangerous mission. The 
men are almost unanimous in agreeing 
that the Negro is a poor choice because 
he is a Negro. Prejudice thus enters the 
proceedings. A man is judged unfit be- 
fore he has had a chance to show what 
he can do. But the sergeant keeps his 
head and makes a few wise moves, avert- 
| ing, for the moment, an open insurrec- 
| tion. No minds changed, though. 

Part one of the thesis: Prejudice is not 
easily broken. 

Part two of the thesis: Prejudice must 

be broken. The marines accomplish their 

| mission. They occupy a small farmhouse 
| overlooking a mountain pass, holding the 
| way open for a whole battalion of fellow 
marines who are going that way. 
Trouble develops. The enemy tries pro- 
| gressively more desperate measures to 
| take the farmhouse. But the marines 
| hold. During the trouble the sergeant 
'wins, first grudging admiration, and 
| finally open loyalty. He breaks the preju- 
dice against him by displaying great 
courage and military know-how. 

By the nature of the and the 
thesis it argues, audiences are genuinely 
drawn to Sidney Poitier, who plays the 
| sergeant with the restrained vitality for 
| which he is becoming famous. He wins 
'the audience just as he does his troops. 
He doesn’t break prejudice in general, or 
Negro race, but 
simply prejudice against this one man 
who is unwittingly thrown into a very 
tough situation. That is the nice thing 
about the movie; it is aware of its limi- 
tations. 

Another nice thing about the movie is 
the comic, Mort Sahl. He has a great 
time, and so does the audience, when he 
goes on one of his solo rambles. Also, the 
prizefighter, Ingemar Johansson, plays a 
surprisingly good machine gunner. 

All the Young Men may be a sign to 
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SEEN AND HEARD by John R. Fry 
A Little Break 


us that movie makers are wising w 
Once upon a time they made their “ 
sage” films so big and so loud that the 
were grotesque. Perhaps Hollywood hy 
learned that shouting at people doesil 
work. The message has to be spoke 
quietly in order to be heard. 


ANS OF the eminent British novelig 

D. H. Lawrence, are going to k 
mildly surprised at Sons and Lovey 
They probably wouldn’t think that a ven 
good movie could be made from a novd 
that essentially 
ternal plot. People do not do thing 
which lead to complications that hav 
to be solved. The people merely are, and 
being what they are, struggle with ead 
other fruitlessly. Like the novel, however, 
the movie version possesses an interna 
continuity, despite the crippling lack d 
a plot. 

People who don’t know Lawrence « 
don’t care for him probably should skip 
Sons and Lovers. A dusklike gloom hang 
over the lives of the characters. Al] at 
tempts to love somehow fail. High hopes 
wither in the soil of ugliness. Life seems 
to be lived under a curse imposed by i- 
dustrialization. People cannot live and 
love and hope, because they have bee 
sentenced to work in mines and factories 
for the sake of—Money! 

For the fans of D. H. Lawrence, Sons 
and Lovers will prove interesting. Nor 
specialists will be bored or offended. 


does not have any & 


Sidney Poitier buries a friend as ° 
Korean watches, in All the Young Mer. 
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By Any Other Name 


{pers is a lot of talk around our church these days, especially in Oc- 
tober as Laymen’s Sunday approaches, about the developing role of 
the layman. It is good talk, much of it, and pleasing to the ears of us pew- 
dwellers, for it seems to suggest that we, too, can penetrate at least into 
some of the theological mysteries, and maybe even enjoy the process. 

Now and then, though, I wish they could think of another name to 
call us ordinary members by. Like members, for instance. A layman is, 
ipso dicto, a fellow who doesn’t know anything. “In my humble layman’s 
opinion, I have indigestion,” you say to your doctor. And he, with his 
professional, esoteric knowledge, pretty soon tells you you really have 
gastroenteritis (which means you have something wrong with the intes- 
tinal tract—a classic sample of the difference between being a layman 
and an expert). Or a great astrophysicist puts out a book called “Rock- 
etry for the Layman,” that is, for the everyday citizen who doesn’t know 
an erg from a tumbler of strontium-90. So the educated layman is a con- 
tradiction in terms. 

Moreover, whatever else he may be, the layman is a male. Man may be 
a generic term. Layman just sounds masculine. And to try to produce a 
feminine form of the word is simply to invite trouble. The modern-day 
church is gradually redeeming the promise of Christ in his attitudes 
toward women that they might be persons, also, with no special legis- 
lated disabilities because of sex. To have to explain, each time one men- 
tions laymen, that “of course I mean women, too,” doesn’t help the proc- 
ess of breaking down the barriers. 

A rose, of course, smells the same no matter what you call it. But if 
you call it a skunk cabbage, it can smell just as rosy as it pleases, and you 
will still find yourself with a slight prejudice against it. 

Pastors, so I understand, aren’t members of any congregation. They 
are members of presbytery. So it ought to be perfectly easy to use the 
word “members” for all of us who aren’t ordained to the ministry, with- 
out getting us sheep confused with the shepherds of the flocks. Members 
is a nice, simple term, suggesting interrelatedness, commitment, and re- 
sponsibility. And it has plenty of good Scriptural backing, too. “Now 
you are the body of Christ, and individually members of it.” 
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of the Society in translating and dis- 
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in over 250 languages to the spiritually 
needy all over the world. 
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LITERATURE 


Recommended by Presbyterian 
Boards and Agencies 


@ College and You. Informative 
counseling guide on United Presby- 
terian U.S.A. colleges for use with 
students in advising them on their 
college choices. 15¢. 


®@ Children and Missionary Edu- 
cation. A major version of Missions 
and the Child's World, this Leads 
for Leaders deals with when, where, 
and how to present missionary edu- 
cation. Suggests aids to stimulate in- 
terest. Good resource list. 20¢. 


@ The Circle Beyond Fear, by Da- 
rius Leander Swann. The need for 
unity in-Christian fellowship is pow- 
erfully developed in this choral read- 
ing. Flexible cast. Six copies pack- 
aged, paper, $1.25. 


@ Whose World? A Handbook 
on International Relations, by 
John S. Wood. The young Chris- 
tian’s responsibility in international 
relations. For workers with youth. 
Paper, $1.00. 


@ What Is My Money? A two- 
color, four-page leaflet expressing 
the meaning of money to the Chris- 
tian. 100 for $2.00. 


@ Encounter with Crisis: Yester- 
day, Today, Tomorrow, by Ja- 
netfe T. Harrington and Mildred 
M. Hermann. An arresting picture 
of the changing American scene 
which national missions must recog- 
nize and face during the next twenty 
years: the population explosion; the 
mobility of families, which uproots 
social ties; problems of education, 
desegregation, delinquency, and hu- 
man need. The Church must create 
a new Christian culture, sensitive to 
challenge. 35¢; 4 for $1.00. 


Order any of the above from: 

Presbyterian Distribution Service 

225 Varick St.. New York 14, N. Y. 

200 W. Adams St., Chicago 6, IIL 

234 McAllister St., San Francisco 2, 
Calif. 








WE'VE BEEN ASKED 





Question: Where did Mary Mag- 
dalene get the name of being “a 
woman of loose virtue"’? 


Answer: First let us note two facts. 
The word Magdalene, as you indicated 
in your letter, does not mean that this 
Mary was an immoral woman; it simply 
means that she came from Magdala, a 
town on the west coast of the Sea of Gali- 
lee. And there is no hint that she did any- 
thing particularly wrong during her life 
as a disciple of Jesus. If she ever was 
immoral, it was before she became a dis- 
ciple. 

All but one of the New Testament ref- 
erences to Mary Magdalene speak of her 
at the cross or at the tomb of Jesus. The 
other passage is Luke 8:2, which speaks 
of “Mary, called Magdalene, from whom 
seven demons had gone out.” Some have 
thought that this refers to demons which 
drove Mary to immoral living, but that 
need not be the case. In those times de- 
mons were thought to cause mental dis- 
orders or perhaps severe physical sick- 
ness, and this verse in Luke seems most 
naturally to refer to such disorders or 
sickness. If so, this verse says nothing 
about immoral living. 

The argument that this Mary had lived 
an immoral life before she became a dis- 
ciple rests upon the conclusion that the 
unnamed sinful woman of Luke 7:37, 47 
was Mary Magdalene, who is mentioned 
in the next paragraph (8:2). Possibly 
this is true, but it is by no means certain. 

In Matthew 26:7 and Mark 14:3, an 
unnamed woman at Bethany, near Jeru- 
salem, anoints the head of Jesus; but 
there is no hint that she was a sinful 
woman or had been forgiven for grossly 
immoral living. In John 12:3, which like- 
ly refers to the same woman at Bethany, 
Mary, the sister of Martha and Lazarus, 
anoints the feet of Jesus, but nothing 
clearly suggests that she was or had been 
an immoral woman. Because her name 
was Mary, the same name that Mary 
Magdalene had, it has often been thought 
that she had lived for a time at Magdala 
and so could be called Mary Magdalene, 
and so might be also the sinful woman of 
Luke 7:37, 47, who anointed Jesus not 
at Bethany but in Galilee. This then 
would mean either that she anointed Je- 
sus twice, once in Galilee and once at 
Bethany in Judea, or else that one of 
these stories has been misplaced. I think 


it possible, to say the least, that the sinful 
woman of Luke 7:37, 47 was not Mary 
Magdalene, and that Mary Magdalene 
was not the woman who anointed Jesus 
at Bethany. Mary was as common a name 
then as it is now. 


Question: In Genesis 37:3, the King 
James Version says that the father of 
Joseph made him a “coat of many 
colors." The Revised Standard Ver- 
sion says that he made him a “‘long 
robe with sleeves."’ Which is right? 


Answer: This question reminds us 
that sometimes it is hard to be sure just 
what some words of the Bible mean. The 
Hebrew words are kethoneth passim, 
The first word means a “tunic.” The see. 
ond word is more disputed. This pair of 
words occurs five times in the Hebrew 
Old Testament, in Genesis 37:3, 23, 32 
and II Samuel 13:18, 19. In the Genesis 
passages the King James Version has 
“coat of many colors,” and in II Samud 
it has “garment of divers colors.” The 
Septuagint, the ancient Greek transla 
tion of the Old Testament, gives in Gen- 
esis the translation “many-colored (or 
variegated) tunic,” but in II Samuel the 
translation “tunic with sleeves reaching 
to the wrists.” Similarly, the Vulgate, the 
ancient Latin translation, uses in Gene- 
sis one translation, which seems to mean 
“tunic woven with many threads” ( which 
may suggest a closely woven tunic, or 
possibly one with threads of various 
colors), but another in II Samuel, “tunic 
reaching down to the ankles.” Thus both 
the Greek and Latin translators had 
trouble deciding what the Hebrew 
meant. 

It all depends on the meaning of the 
Hebrew word passim. It seems to refet 
to the flat surfaces of the palm of the 
hand and/or the sole of the foot, and 9 
here to a tunic or garment with sleeves 
reaching down the arm to the hand, oF 
one of a length that reaches down to the 
feet, or one which has both long sleeves 
and a length that reaches down to the 
feet. The Revised Standard Version is 
trying to translate that Hebrew. Its trans 
lation may not be certain, but is prob 
ably correct. 


—FLoyp V. FILson 
Professor of New Testament 
McCormick Theological Svminay 
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CHRISTIAN EDUCATION 


(Continued from page 7) 








inistry is heading into predictable trou- 
e only it’s going into deeper trouble 
pnd getting there faster this time because 
fs a greater ministry. If there is any 
gult, lay it on the Church. Lay our part 
of the blame on our own Church. We 
ve preached the priesthood of believ- 
ers as strenuously and as long as anybody 
else. We have recalled a whole genera- 
tion to the common ministry of Jesus 
Christ. But we have not seen to the in- 
struction, the learning, the discipline 
which is perfectly possible if we will ar- 
range it. 

Instead, we’ve concentrated on chil- 
dren in the church. We've cut out a mil- 
lion construction-paper chains. We've 
pasted up a million flat-roofed Holy 
Lands. We've beaten out a million little 
thythm games. We've told a million lit- 
tle stories. We've posed a million bare- 
foot nativities and produced a million 
long-white-nighty pageants. We've 
formed a million little circles and played 
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re amillion little roles. And then we've lost 
23, 32 the youths in the in-between years when 
Seni they are quite rightly putting away child- 
a fe ish things and taking on at college what 
samuel i Will be the really operative preconcep- 
» tions of their maturity. So, in an agony 
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of remorse and a terrible flap of anxiety, 
we wring our hands and tear what is 
left of our hair and beat our gums and 
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rel the grind all our institutional gears and 
aching mount a dozen “studies” and print six 





more brochures in three colors. During 
which, the adult men and women who 
are presently returning to consciousness 
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their preparation, their education, their 
learning. 

The education that is essential to any 
ministry is acquaintance with that basic 
understanding involved in the faith it- 
self, It is that thoroughly adult education 
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rdso & “ittion itself. 
ovis _ Learning is of the essence in a re- 
d. or ligion which looks back to a Word—not 
> the @ © Smell, not to a surge, not to a feeling 
eves § 2nd inherits the reflection of genera- 
“ tions on that Word, and is itself charged 
in is @ Ver and over again to relate and make 
ai relevant that Word. Because God was 
ail in Jesus Christ, we who would be his 
ministers are pitched into scholarship; 
We are catapulted, we are trapped into 
=a learning. The more classic, the more 
met  %thodox your Christology, the more 
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JUNG IN KWAN’S 
TOTAL ASSETS 


is alone. 


Visible means of support? Well, Jung 
In Kwan does have a job of sorts. It is 
begging for food scraps to fill his gnawing 


stomach. 


Any references? Yes, Jung In Kwan 
can refer you to several thousand orphans 


on the streets of Seoul. They are in the 
same business. They can tell you about 


his experience in aching hunger—lonely 


nights—frost-bitten hands and feet. They 
can tell you of closed doors—indifferent 
crowds—dying friends. 

Prospects for the future? Almost 
certain death for Jung In Kwan and many 
of his friends. Unless—unless a friendly 
hand sends help. One can “adopt” such a 
boy or girl by sending $10 a month to 
the Christian Children’s Fund. This opens 
a door to one of the 91 CCF-affiliated 
orphanages in Korea. Such support lets 
in a hungry child. Indeed, any gift, large 
or small, from an American heart and 
pocket can save the life of a little boy 
or girl. 

The cake Jung In Kwan is eating was 


given to him by a CCF worker who later 


admitted him to a CCF orphanage school. 
He no longer will be one of the unhappy 
half of the world’s children. For every 
other child in the world goes to bed 
hungry every night. Communism’s 
strongest ally is hunger. While most of 
us worry about excess weight, children 
starve because of the lack of a couple of 
pennies’ worth of rice. 

The cost of an “adoption” is the same in 
any of the countries listed. 


A discarded hat—a man’s ragged suit 
—a look of hunger. These are all that 10- 
year-old Jung In Kwan has in the world. 

Father and mother living? Jung In 
Kwan’s father was killed in an avalanche. 
His mother died in a dynamite blast. He 





Christian Children’s Fund, in- 
corporated in 1938, with its 391 
affiliated orphanage schools in 41 
countries, is the largest Protestant 
orphanage organization in the world, 
assisting over 34,000 children. Jt 
serves 30 million meals a year. It 
is registered with the Advisory 
Committee on Voluntary Aid of the 
International Cooperation Admini- 
stration of the United States Gov- 
ernment. It is experienced, efficient, 
economical and conscientious. 


COUNTRIES: 
Austria, Belgium, Bolivia, Borneo, 
Brazil, Burma, Canada, Ceylon, 


Chile, England, Finland, France, 
Greece, Hong Kong, India, Indo- 
nesia; Iran, Israel, Italy, Jamaica, 
Japan, Jordan, Korea, Lapland, Le- 
banon, Macao, Malaya, Mexico, 
Okinawa, Pakistan, Philippines, 
Portugal, Puerto Rico, Spain, 
Syria, Taiwan (Formosa), Thai- 
land, Turkey, United States, Viet- 
nam (Indo-china), Western Ger- 
many, American Indians or great- 
est need, 


For Information write: Dr. J. Calvitt Clarke 











I wish to “adopt” a boy [9 girl 1 for 
one year in 





(Name Country) 


I will pay $10 a month ($120 a year). 


CHRISTIAN CHILDREN’S FUND, INC. 


Richmond 4, Virginia 





I cannot “adopt” a child but want to 
help by giving $ 
[Please send me further information. 











Zone. 





Enclosed is payment for the full year NAME 

0 first month [. Please send me the ADDRESS 
child’s name, story, address and picture. CITY. 

I understand that I can correspond with STATE 


the child. Also, that there is no obliga- 
tion to continue the adoption. 





Gifts of any amount are welcome. Gifts 
are deductible from income tax. 




















CHRISTIAN EDUCATION 


(Continued from page 43) 


rigorous your scholarship. 


Jesus Christ Christians must be schol- 
ars. We who worship the God who was 
seen in the flesh and who must still be 
seen in Jesus Christ if we are to know 
whom we have seen, we must be students 
to get back to that true source. 

Bible Christians must be scholars. We 
have to know the Bible which is the ab- 
solutely fundamental and primary wit- 
ness to Jesus Christ. But memorizing 
Bible verses is not knowing the Bible. 
Remembering a beloved grandmother's 
interpretation of the Bible is not know- 
ing the Bible. Agreeing with my home- 
town preacher on a particular version 
of the Bible is not knowing the Bible. 
Being clever with a concordance is not 
knowing the Bible. To know the Bible, 
we must know the text and the context, 
the literature and historv; we must be 
at home among the various interpreta- 
tions of the Bible. and be discriminating 
in their appraisal. 

Holy Spirit Christians must be schol- 
ars. Any man who claims that the Holy 
Spirit has so illuminated his understand- 
ing that study is beside the point has 
condemned himself as frivolous alto- 
gether. For that is to suggest that God 
has started all over for this one man, 
and junked twenty centuries of the Spir- 
it’s earlier activity for one pupil’s con- 
venience. The Spirit doesn’t begin with 
any one of us. He’s been at it a long 
time, and all his activity has left its mark 
and its record. It is for us—all kinds of 
ministers—to know what he has been do- 
ing if we are to know what he is doing. 

No matter which way we turn, learn- 
ing, learning, learning marks the way to 
our ministry. We who build on the Book 
have to hit the books. Scholarship is the 
Christian’s normal, built-in, idiosyncratic 
concern. 

Beyond this generally Christian justi- 
fication of the emphasis, there is also a 
specifically Presbyterian reason for zero- 
ing in on learning. For we Presbyterians 
stand in that particular Christian tradi- 
tion which has always put particular em- 
phasis on reading, writing, thinking, 
studying. We go back through genera- 
tions of school founders and college and 
university builders to the lawyer, aca- 
demician, systematic theologian, John 
Calvin. The slightest smell of anti-intel- 
lectualism is high treason in our tradi- 
tion. Books swim like corpuscles in Pres- 
byterian blood. 

Is not this how we account for our 
Church’s particular witness to the world? 


44 


We Presbyterians live in a_ tradition 
which is known for its efforts to trans- 
form the world. That, as much as any- 
thing, is what has been distinctive about 
the children of John Calvin. Where one 
Christian tradition has resisted the world, 
and another has identified with the 
world, and another has carried on along- 
side the world, we have sought always 
to get into the world to transform the 
world. Always? Well, at our best we 
have tried to transform the world more 
into accordance with the will of God, 
by the Spirit and in the might of God. 
In recent generations it has taken quite 
a spasm of historical imagination to re- 
member this about our placid, settled 
selves. But it is true, nonetheless: we 
Presbyterians were a revolutionary party, 
we were a radical bunch when our bright 
reputation was burned into the history 
books. Presbyterians in their shining 
hour knew that the Church is not here 
for its own sake, that the Church is here 
to help with all the wrenching and razing 
that is necessary if the world is ever to 
be reoriented to the will of God who 
made it and loved it enough to live in it 
and die for it—to save it. We Presbyte- 
rians came boiling up out of Geneva, 
spreading out over the world, a ram- 
bunctious, disputatious, bookish outfit, 
resisting the massive status quo wherever 
we went, suffering martyrdom, leading 
revolutions, raising rebels, crossing 
oceans, founding schools and hospitals 
and libraries, inventing new forms of 
government, even monkeying with the 
inherited economic system. 

That was Presbyterianism in its great 
day. Educated men took the lead, shaped 
the culture, directed whole departments 
of the human enterprise—men educated 
not just in the world’s discipline, either, 
but educated, too, in the terms and con- 
sequences of their Christian conviction, 
educated in the source and the intent of 
the Church. 

That day is largely over now. Running 
as hard as we can, we cannot be sure 
that we will even catch up with the 
world, much less take the lead again. 
Nowadays world leaders lead, events 
happen, and the panting Church far back 
in the ruck gasps its consternation and 
feebly pipes its well-meant counsel, 
knowing all the while in its despairing 
bones that leaders will continue to lead 
by less avoidable lights than ours, and 
that events will continue to happen by 
another quite oblivious logic. How could 
we expect more when so few for whom 
the Church seeks to speak understand 
any more what she says or why she says 
it, and when so few to whom the Church 


speaks have any idea of her reference 
her meaning? 

The worst of it is that there js 
single bold stroke that can reorganj 
the historical realities more to our 
venience or to our credit. If we }; 
any chance at all with the world, 
in the slow re-creation of a knowled 
able Christendom; it is in the laborig 
cultivation of a general Christian j 
ligence; it is in the widespread illumi 
tion of Christian understanding. Not} 
the pulpit ministers but the pew ming 
ters, too, all of us, must be re-educaty 
in the details and the significances of 
Christian convictions. And this, not} 
the enhancement of a denomination 
the refurbishing of a tarnished reput 
tion, not even for the aggrandizementd 
the whole Church, but for our bag 
Christian service to the world. 

Now, this, perhaps, should be the ed 
of the story. When a Christian disciplix 
(education, in this case) is justified h 
its service to the world, then it is justified 
indeed. I cannot but wonder, howeve, 
whether an ampler preparation of tk 
whole ministry of our Church—ever 
member of the Church—might not als 
be good for what ails us as a Church 

What ails us as a Church? It seems 
me that we Presbyterians are relying tw 
much on our vast machinery to mow 
us. And the farther out we push or 
glittering rim, the hollower we seemt 
go at the heart. Perhaps this hollownes 
might begin to disappear if more of w 
had a grown-up Biblical learning, : 
grown-up theological information, 
grown-up Christian imaginations. The, 
agreed on who we are as Christians, whi 
the Church essentially is, what we ani 
the Church are for, what God is up» 
—then maybe a momentum would mout 
of itself in the denomination, maybe 
weary boosters would feel themselves 
boosted, maybe our meetings and dis 
cussions might actually buoy and enspint 
us all. 

We try to compensate for the lassitud 
of too many Christians who couldst 
care less because they couldn’t very we 
know less, by special campaigns, cra 
programs, interminable projects—all hy 
pos for the swollen, increasingly listles 
body of our Church, which is little fazed 
by any of the injections because lon 
repetition of the treatment has built » 
such a marvelous tolerance in the p 
tient. 

A new concentration on the education 
of the common ministry is just one prt 
scription for what ails us, I know. ls 
benefits are too obvious, however, ® 
deny its promise. Imagine a Church ful 
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of adults who had worked deep in their 
Biblical sources and in their church doc- 
rine and in their Christian expectation. 
Differences of opinion would not be 
erased, of course. We would still not 
agree on everything. But if we had all 
worked faithfully in the full depth and 
breadth of the Church's reflection, we 
would understand each other better and 
affirm each other more in our disagree- 
ments. 

Maybe, if all of us prepared aright for 
the ministry now pressed on us all, we 
could even get together on Christian 
social action. At least, we'd probably 
soon agree that the issue was not one of 
radical preachers versus practical busi- 
nessmen. A joint inquiry into New Testa- 
ment directives and Reformation dy- 
namics might even produce consensus 
on formulations not yet envisaged in any 
discussion. And even if such inquiry 
failed to produce such consensus, the 
mood and the matter of the discussion 
would be the kind for which hope can 
be held. 

Dreaming is easy, especially when it 
features “such promises. I am_ close 
enough to educational administration 
myself to know what a gigantic institu- 
tional prospect is the elaboration of a 
program adequate to the preparation of 
all believers for their priesthood. A threat 
to familiar structures and_ strategies 
would be involved in such a departure. 
But what else can we do? How long dare 
we hang back? 













How long will we keep this pose of self- 
confessed 

And aspen hesitation, 

Dithering on the brink, obsessed, 

Immobilized by the feminine fascination 

Of an image all our own, 

Or doubting which is shadow, which is 
bone? 














Will we wait womanish, while the flat- 
tering stream 

Glosses our faults away? 

Or would we find within that dream 









say 
That wisdom is not there? 
Or is it simply the first shock we fear? 






Do you need the horn in your ear, the 
hounds at your heel, 

Gadflies to sting you sore, 

The lightning’s angry feint, and all 


fore 
You'll risk your javelin dive 


alive? 
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Courage to break the dream, wisdom to | 


The horizon clouds boiling like lead, be- | 


And pierce reflection’s heart, and come 


























MY BROTHER IS SO 


HUNGRY 


Hardly daring to hope, the little ones of China lift their eyes. Too many 
times there is no one to see, no one to care. When famine strikes, when 
disease snatches mother and father, there is no one to dry their tears or 
heal their hurts. 

Thousands of them are finding their way to Hong Kong. And there on a 
beachhead of freedom, Christian Herald is answering the sobs of the 
children. Faith-Love Orphanage is busy with activity, ringing with the 
shouts of happy youngsters lifted into a circle of love. Food and clothing 
are provided—and more than these, a home and a foster father or mother. 
Do YOU want a little girl — or a little boy ? Would you like to have a stake 
in tomorrow? Today, you can build a rainbow of peace — one end on the 
doorstep of China, the other on the doorstep of your own home. 

For fifteen dollars a month you can “adopt” a child. Fifteen dollars a 
month will save a child for tomorrow — a child strengthened, loved, given 
faith —through your gift. You receive a picture of the child. You are 
told his previous history, what games he likes to play, what his chores 
are in the orphanage. You have the rare privilege of corresponding with 
“your” child yourself ~and of receiving letters in reply. And at any 
time you may cancel the arrangement. Nothing binds you but the heart- 
strings of a child. 

You don’t have to send a year’s support now, not even support for six 
months. Just fifteen dollars — so that we can tell one more child somebody 
wants him! 

The need is so great! Even now construction is under way to provide for 
1,000 more homeless, parentless waifs. We must not fail them! 


WILL YOU “ADOPT” A CHILD NOW? THE COST TO YOU IS SO 
VERY SMALL BUT THE REWARD IS AS BIG AS A LITTLE CHILD’S LOVE. 
PLEASE MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! 
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; Christian Herald Please enroll me as a “sponsor” for a home- : 
1 Industrial Missions in China less child and send my child’s picture and 5 
| 27 East 39th Street * Room 75 case history as soon as possible. 1 
; New York 16, N. Y. [] I enclose $15 as my first month’s : 
1 gift. I will endeavor give ; i 
' each month but I understand I 4 
: MY NAME, .ccccccccccccccceccccccccs may cancel the arrangement at ; 
any time. 
1 T] I enclose $180 as payment for a : 
ry ADDRESS... ..cccccccccccccedecccscere full year. 1 
' I cannot provide complete sup- 
4 port for achild, but I wishto have -! 
; CITY, ZONE, STATE. occ ccccccccccccccss a share and I enclose $........ ° ; 
; YOUR CONTRIBUTION IS DEDUCTIBLE ON INCOME TAX RETURNS ; 
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If Christ walked through your town today... 


. if Christ had chosen this year — and your town — as the time 
and place of His teaching, He would talk with you in the language 
and idiom of today . . . even as He talked with the people of Jeru- 
salem in the language and idiom of their day. Out of 
this idea — the idea of Jesus speaking to us in our own 
language — has come a beautiful new version of His 
teaching and His Life — 


THE NEW TESTAMENT 
IN MODERN ENGLISH 


translated by J. B. Phillips 





Here is all the truth, all the beauty, all the 
beloved narrative of the four Gospels, the 
Acts of the Apostles, the Epistles and the 
Book of Revelation, reverently written in 
the language of today. 


In these pages we come to know Jesus, and 
to see Him as His contemporaries saw Him. 
The people and events of His years on earth 
take on a new dimension. 

Protestant clergymen of all denominations 
have welcomed it as an inspired answer to a 
growing human need. 





Also by J. B. Phillips 
GOD OUR CONTEMPORARY 


This famous Christian thinker takes a 
searching look at the moral decay in 
the modern world—and eloquently 
presents his arguments for the restora- 
tion of true Christianity. An honest, 
straightforward book that tries to make 
us realize that the revolutionary power 
of early Christianity is still alive. 


Clothbound $2.50 


If ever you or your children have found 
other versions of the Bible difficult to read 
or understand ...if you would like to read 
Christ's words as He would speak them to 
you today... THe New Testament IN Mop- 
ERN ENGLIsH is a book you will cherish. 


Available at your bookstore 
Clothbound $6.00 
DeLuxe Leather Edition $12.50 


The Macmillan Company 


60 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 














CHURCH IN THE 
HEART OF GLASGOW 


(Continued from page 23) 


man led the discussion: “Who was 

Suffering Servant?” “Was the Servant 

New Israel, or the remnant?” “How 
this passage a prophecy of Christ?” 4 
the Church to be the ‘Suffering Servay/ 
in our time? If so, can we afford to be th 
Church? Do we dare?” And so forth. Tha 
particular group met alternately ox 
week at the home of a doctor and tk 
following at the home of a bricklayer, 

In St. George’s, as in any other church 
there are onlookers, people who stan 
outside. Some are afraid to become ip 
volved; others have been too long in tk 
Church for it ever to mean something 
new for them. And still others just dont 
care. But at the center of things is a deep 
ly devoted group, ill defined, varying i 
size. For one project it may be fifty, fo 
another a hundred. For these people is 
Glasgow, Scotland, the gospel has com 
alive. They are the church within tk 
church. 

The members of this group, Tom Alla 
writes in his book, The Face of My 
Parish, “are under no delusions about the 
enormity of the undertaking to whid 
they have committed themselves. They 
are not plaster saints. They are a handful 
of very frightened people, very often 
tempted to go back to the comfortable 
complacency from which most of them 
have come. . . . The group has shattered 
our conformity and confronted us with 
demands which we would like to avoid. 
And yet we know that there is no tun- 
ing back. Some of us have tried it, and 
have found miraculously that the Chris 
who has called us to this work will no 
leave us alone. If we have discovered the 
agony of seeking to follow Christ, we 
have also discovered the depths of his 
grace.” 








ast Relief Wherever Feet Hurt! 


Extra Soft; ; Extra Cushioning : : Extra Protective Adhesive Foot Padding 


Dr. nage Bona KUROTEX is a_ wherever shoe painfully rubs, 
superior moleskin, ag costs no presses or pinches. Flesh color. 
more. A wonderfully effective 15¢, 35¢, 45¢ and $1.00. At Drug, 
relief for corns, callouses, ions, Shoe, t., 5-10¢ Stores and Dr. 
sore toes, heels, instep ridges Scholl’s Foot Comfort® Shops. 









D' Scholls KUROTE x 





A Superior Moleskin 





Radio and Television 


Church of the Air—Paul L. Wash- 
ington, president of the National Coun- 
cil of United Presbyterian Men, will 
be guest speaker on Laymen’ Sunday, 
October 16. CBS radio network, 9:30 
to 10:00 a.m. (EDT). ~ 


National Radio Pulpit—Preacher, 
Dr. Ralph W. Sockman; music by the 
Maryville College Choir .. Maryville, 
Tennessee, October 17, 24, and 31. 
NBC network, Sundays, 10:05 to 10:30 
A.M. (EDT). 


Pilgrimage—Discussions on “Chris- 
tianity and Communism,” October 17, 











24, and 31. ABC radio network, Sun- 
days, 1:30 to 1:55 p.m. (epT). 
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Taro finished his breakfast of rice and 
hean-paste soup, then said good-by to 
his mother. Outside their small thatched- 
roofed house, he slipped his feet into 
geta (wooden clog shoes) and clapped 
awav down the street. 

It was the morning of the Holiday of 
Flags, the greatest day in the vear for 
Japanese boys. In Taro’s village, outside 
all the houses where boys lived, flags 
were gaily waving from tall bamboo 
poles. These flags, or streamers, were 
made of paper in the shape of fish. 
Their fins and tails flapped in the gentle 
breeze. 

“They look as if they are swimming,” 
chuckled Taro. “Swimming in the air.” 
Up one street and down another he clat- 
tered, his black eves glowing at the 
sight of so many flags. 

The sun climbed higher in the sky. 
Now I must stop looking, Taro told him- 
self. 1 must go and help Sato-san. 

His friend Sato-san (Mr. Sato) lived 
at the edge of the village near a grove 
of mulberry trees. He raised silkworms. 
While they were growing into cocoons, 
the silkworms lived in trays and ate mul- 
berry leaves—a great many mulberry 
leaves. Sato-san was no longer young. 
His back was bent, and his feet moved 
slowly. Taro helped him by picking 
leaves to feed the silkworms. 

lam late this morning. He will wonder 
where I am, thought Taro. His geta 
clapped faster and faster. 

Suddenly he saw many boys in the 
park. “Hurry, Taro.” one of them called. 
“The games are about to begin.” 

The holiday games! In his eagerness 
to see the flags, Taro had forgotten them. 
“I can’t stay,” he called back. “I am 
on my way to help Sato-san.” 
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CHILDREN’S STORY by Verna Turpin Borsky 


o 


Fv ey 


The Holiday of Flags 


The boy, whose name was Yukio, 
came closer. “But today is the Flag Holi- 
day,” he reminded. 

“Silkworms are hungry every day.” 
Taro explained with a small sigh. “Even 
on holidays.” 

“The ball contest is first.” Yukio talked 
on as though he hadn't heard. “You can 
throw a ball farther than any of us. Taro. 
The prize is a big paper fish. Wouldn't 
you like to win it?” 

“Hai (ves).” Taro answered quickly. 
Some of his friends had four or five— 
or even more—paper fish floating from 
the tops of their bamboo poles. Taro had 
only two, and they were old ones left 
from last vear’s holiday. 

He hesitated, thinking. “Maybe I 
could stay for just the ball-throwing con- 
test.” He took two steps into the park, 
then stopped. “I'm sorry, Yukio,” he said, 
“but I promised Sato-san.” 

Click-clack, click-clack. Taro was run- 
ning now. Soon he reached Sato-san’s 
low, thatched-roofed house. He stepped 
briskly along a stone path that led to 
the mulberry grove. There he began to 
pick the shining green leaves from a 
round-topped mulberry tree. He picked 
and picked, until he had filled a bamboo 
basket to the brim. Then he went into 
the heuse. 

Sato-san was waiting for him. Chop- 
chop, chop-chop. He cut the leaves into 
little pieces on a broad wooden chopping 
board. Taro helped him carry them into 
a large room. All around the walls were 
shelves that held trays filled with tiny, 
wriggling worms. Sato-san spread the 
chopped leaves in the trays. At once 
the silkworms began to eat. 

“Mah (my), but they are hungry,” 
exclaimed Taro. 


Sato-san nodded. “They will eat and 
eat until their skins become too tight,” 
he told Taro. “They will go to sleep and 
shed these skins, then wake up and eat 
some more. In a few weeks they will 
will fasten 
themselves to twigs, and from their own 


grow into cocoons. They 


mouths spin out thread—fine, soft. silk 
thread.” 

Taro watched, fascinated. After awhile 
he started to leave. 

“Wait,” said Sato-san. “This is the 
Holiday of Flags. I have something for 
you.” He reached into a cupboard and 
drew out a large, dark-colored object. 
It rustled softly, for it was made of paper. 

“Oh-h!” Taro gasped in surprise. Sato- 
san was giving him a holiday flag. It was 
made of shiny black paper in the shape 
of a fish. Its scales were painted a golden 
color. There were splashes of scarlet on 
both sides. 

Taro bowed low. “Thank you, Sato- 
san.” 

“I thank you,” smiled Sato-san, “for 
picking mulberry leaves to feed my hun- 
gry silkworms.” 

Click-clack, click-clack. Taro’s feet 
fairly Hew in the direction of home. He 
could hardly wait to tie the fine new 
paper fish to the top of his bamboo pole. 
After that, he would put on his holiday 
costume, a black silk kimono-robe em- 
broidered with bright-colored designs. 
Later, there would be sweet corn dump- 
lings to eat, as well as the good round 
puffy cakes his mother made of rice 
flour. 

But Taro, clapping along toward 
home, thought not only of the holiday. 
He was remembering that Sato-san’s silk- 
worms now had enough mulberry leaves 
to eat. And Taro’s heart was glad. 
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graphs and an informative illustrated guide-book 
album with spaces for mounting the prints. By 
means of these prints and albums, prepared under 
the guidance of American Geographical Society 
experts. you and your family “visit” a different 
country every month. You go sightseeing in 
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